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SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTOK 



GHAPTER I. 

SPINSTERS ONE AND TWO. 

A LITTLE bay on the Sussex coast, the curving 
line of grass-crested cliffs showing white under 
the moon. Far out in the sea a distant pier, 
carrying a friendly light ; other lights appear- 
ing and disappearing with the passing skiffs 
and vessels to which they are attached. A 
line of shingle-beach, crossed by a rough path 
of sand— sorry counterfeit of a '' promenade.'' 
On the beach, an old clumsy fishing-boat of 
tub-like form and dimensions. In the boat, 
vis-d'vis, two girls — plus enormous woollen 
shawls, minus hats or bonnets. 
The coastguard is not yet visible ; not a 
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solitary "visitor'^ is to-night tempted to pa- 
rade the rude promenade, not even the homely 
jumper of a sailor shows itself. They are 
alone, these two, curled up snugly in the fish- 
ing-boat, regardless equally of etiquette and 
wind. Their sole protector, a huge retriever, 
lies on the rough pebbles beside, them, his 
.muzzle between his paws. 

I do not like the old Greek fashion of keep- 
ing out of sight at the commencement the chief 
figures of the dialogue. Therefore I have 
chosen the homely and unceremonious fashion 
of bringing them at once to the front of the 
stage. These frail simple human beings before 
you play their little parts throughout the 
scenes of our story. They are the daughters 
of Mr Bloomfield, quondam schoolmaster of the 
place ; and as the genius of romance withheld 
her presence at their christenings, they received 
the names of Anne and Mary, the latter fami- 
liarly corrupted into Molly. She to the right 
is Anne, the elder ; — a pensive face in repose, 
of full, dark, dreamy eyes, that can break into 
sudden light for all that langoureux look they 
wear ofttimes ; the calmest, firmest, red line of a 
mouth giving a certain definite decision to the 
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poetic countenance, half destroyed again by 
the witchery of the delicate-pointed chin, just 
now propped between two thin little brown 
hands ; a forehead square and white, over 
which blows a refractory curly bit of soft hair, 
that has escaped from the confinement of its 
sister tresses, bound, with a pitiless defiance of 
chignon supremacy, in close braids to the small 
round head. 

Very gentle, and tender, and pretty is Anne 
to look at, charming in that unobtrusive charm, 
that ethereal madonna fairness, that fails to 
arrest the careless eye, but grows upon you by 
degrees, and ever strengthens or fades according 
to the light in which it shows. Only in the shape 
of face and chin, in the dainty poise of the 
head, in general colouring of complexion and 
hair, would you recognise these two as sisters. 
They are at once so like and so unlike ; you can 
read their difierent natures at a glance, in their 
very gestures and tone of voice. The one 
would, in olden times, have been from choice a 
Lollard or a Puritan, would have stolen away 
to secret haunts with the forbidden Book, or 
have donned the cap of gravity ; the other would, 
in any age, have retained the stamp of indi- 
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viduality she wears now, and could have been 
naught but wild spoilt Molly, who must hiave 
her conventional missal about which she need 
not trouble to think, and her lovers, and plenty 
of fun. There she sits, — Anne, as it were, re- 
moulded ; just Anne over again, only different, 
as we say ; taller and rounder, not so painfully 
reed-like and immaterial ; just Anne with her 
bright hair unbound, a shade or two sunnier in 
colour, fluttering in bright waves about her 
shoulders, or raised to its extreme length above 
her head by the strong yet playful breeze ; — 
Anne, with quenchless mischief in her eyes, and 
uncontrollable laughter bubbling on her lips, 
and inextinguishable merriment in her heart ; 
Anne with rosier cheeks and a piquant nose and 
a dimple in her chin. The girls were taking 
their evening " mouthful of air,** as they termed 
it, — a mouthful of air that would have given 
any London belle the fashionable complaint 
** neuralgia" for the rest of her life. Below 
them lay the sleeping village, with its handful 
of dark houses and lowly line of fishermen's 
huts skirting the shingle, above which the old 
grey stone church raised its time-worn tower ; 
yonder stretched the bare sweep of downs ; be- 
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fore them rolled the illimitable sea : in their 
ears reverberated the strange — 

^* Scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave." 

Very solemn everything save the burden of 
Molly's thoughts, which found voice in the 
rapid enunciation of a string of simple Saxon 
words. 

" Nanny, don't you agree I shall feel very 
funny 1 " 

" I daresay you will, Moll." 

" Do you remember what your feelings were 
like when you put on your first long dress 1 I 
suppose you don% it 's such an age since then, 

isn't it r' 

" I recollect very well what I felt, though it 
is a long time ago." 

Anne's eyes, rising from the sea to Molly's 
meditative face, wore a comical expression of 
mirthful regret as she made the little speech. 
She was not yet twenty-one, but twenty-one 
was in her sister's opinion an advanced age, 
grave and decorous, and Molly looked at it 
through a vista of four years with considerable 
reverence. 

"Didn't you think a great deal more of 
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yourself when you found your frock touched 
the ground and your feet didn't show 1 *' asked 
sweet seventeen, pushing her boot into notice 
from beneath her short gingham dress of faded 
pink check. " Though, to be sure, we may all get 
ourselves up like little girls now-a-days. Con- 
fess, Nanny, were you not proud ? And you had 
reason to be, for you had a * silken gown ' to put 
on. I wonder if I shall ever possess a piece of 
silk that hasn't been washed and ironed a dozen 
times before it descended to me ! " 

" Proud, Molly ! why it was the wretchedest 
day of my life. I longed to get the garment 
off my back ; but I was afraid if I said so Betty 
would put me back into pinafores and bibs. 
And when I went out for a walk — you know 
every one wore long gowns then — I thought all 
the Seafordians were laughing at my awkward- 
ness." 

"Why didn't you hold it up 1 " said Molly, 
humming— 

'^ Anne is retiring, and seeks the shade ; 
Molly, on the contrary, is a bold, bad maid." 

— " You fell over it, I suppose 1 '' 

" A score of times ; and somehow it seemed 
such a bundle of stuff to get into one's grasp.'* 
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" Your hands were always ridiculously small, 
Nanny/' said the younger giri, bringing her 
rough head down to a level with the fingers in 
question and kissing them. "Did anybody 
laugh at you in reality ? '^ 

" Yes ; Percy Thome happened to be home 
for the long vacation, and we met on the beach. 
Just as I was going to shake hands with him, 
my feet got entangled in the horrid hem, and 
I fell forwiards right into his arms. He saved 
me a tumble, but how he laughed 1 " 

" It was very rude of him,'' said Molly, indig- 
nantly. 

"It stung me sorely. I burst out crying 
like a baby, and hurried home, and avoided 
him ever after. I was only sixteen, Molly," 
she added, by way of apology for her weak- 
ness, with which she knew her sister would 
feel no sympathy. 

" How old was Percy then 1 " queried MoUy, 
who was not exempt from the general love of 
the young to inquire into the statistics of age, 
and pertinaciously asked the question when- 
soever a new acquaintance turned up. 

"About twenty-two or twenty-three, I 
fancy." 



s 
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*^ Dear me ! " ejaculated Molly, making up a 
small account in her head, a process of mental 
arithmetic never very easy to her ; " he must be 
almost thirty now, getting quite an old man. 
I wish the Thomes would come back to the 
Poplars, so that I might show Mr Percy my 
long dress, and pay him off for daring to laugh 
at you in yours/^ 

" I hope he will avoid you, Molly, if you in- 
tend giving him such an uncharitable greeting ; 
I Ve forgiven him long ago. Why, if it hadn't 
been for him, dear, I might be going about 
now with a broken nose ! Seriously, I don't 
see how you'll carry out your threat. Papa 
says Mrs Thome only cared for poor mamma^ 
and is little likely to call on him ; and I 'm sure 
it 's less likely she '11 call on us." 

'* No,'' said Molly, a little crossly ; " I suppose 
we 're not fine enough for them. Never mind ; 
if I can't show myself to Percy, I '11 go and see 
the Perkins', and astonish them by appearing 
quite a grown-up young woman. Don't you 
envy me. Nan ? Tou 've no excitement to look 
forward to." 

" Caps, dear, that 's the next stage," said 
Anne, with assumed gravity. 
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Molly leant over the side of the boat and 
gathered into her hand a few pebbles ; these 
she commenced throwing indolently into the 
sea> most of them flying wide of any mark, 
and several rattling against the benches dotting 
here and there the beach. 

"I wonder/' mused Anne, "whether one 
really does regard the first cap with anything 
like interest, and whether, in adopting it, one is 
pleased or sorry ? '* 
- Molly laughed. 

"Ill ask Miss Sally to-morrow when she 
means to begin wearing caps ; and mind, you 're 
not to smile or look shocked, or give me one 
of your distressful glances — that 's a compact 1 
Now, though this boat is very comfortable, and 
this wild wind delicious, I think we should stir 
ourselves. Poor Dadds will go fast asleep in 
the arm-chair; we shall be sure now to find 
him dozing snugly and comfortably with his 
paper over his face.'' 

" If he goes to sleep before supper he 's so 
terribly wide-awake afterwards." remarked 
Anne, with a tender ring in her voice ; " and 
thinks it preposterous that we should prefer 
bed to a rubber or a game at backgammon. 
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How gloriously savage the sea looks to- 
night!'' 

" Well, here goes, my last shot/' cried Molly ; 
and scrambling out of the boat, she lifted her- 
self on tiptoe, raising her arm above her head, 
her face set in the direction of the cliff nearest 
to the town. 

" One, two, three — away !'' 

As the word "away !'^ passed her red lips, 
ringing clearly through the still air, the sharp 
piece of flint winged its swift flight upwards, 
and feU many yards from the spot on which 
the thrower stood. Something dark and tall, 
the figure of a man, outlined itself there in the 
distance against the cliff side ; and Molly, her 
tone divided between mirth and fright, caught 
Anne's hand, exclaiming— 

" Let us run, Nanny. I 'm afraid — I 'm 
almost sure I hit him ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

ANNE BLOOMFIELD EECEIVES VISITORS OP TITLE. 

Mr Bloomfield and his girls were not fa- 
vourites in the society of Seaford and Blatch- 
ington, and our pretty maidens consequently 
got "asked out'' very little. Eeasons were 
obvious : — MrBloomfield, who was known there- 
abouts as the " master," had kept a little six- 
penny school — so the would-be-swells of the 
neighbourhood termed his seminary for young 
gentlemen — and had not retired upon a fortune. 
Of course you can't expect that Mrs Cheese- 
monger James, whose husband had retired upon 
the fortune he had made in Tottenham Court 
Eoad, and had bought a country-house down 
there in the town, should seek the society of 
Molly and Anne for her buxom daughters, 
three young women who aped ultra-fashion, 
never went out without gloves^ and rode 
superb high rtepping horses. Mrs Cheese- 
monger James alleged to Mrs Ogden, the 
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rector's lady, as reason for her exclusiveness, 
that Mr Bloomfield's girls were, between them- 
selves of course, rather too like boys, going 
all over the place just where they pleased, 
and allowed to pick up acquaintanceship with 
any invalid on the beach who would talk to 
them, no matter, my dear, whether male or 
female ; and you know all this would be a bad 
example to her young things, who were of a 
very impressionable age. To which Mrs Ogden, 
who never condescended to gossip, merely re- 
plied by a shake of the head and a ladylike 
assumption of agreement, saying, in a low 
voice, " Ah ! poor things ! '' taking care ever 
afterwards never to amalgamate the tomboys 
and the impressionable misses in an evening 
dedicated to music and thin bread-and-butter. 
She found it convenient to hang on to the 
cheeses, for the sturdy old tradesman was gener- 
ous in his church donations, whereas Mr Bloom- 
field outraged public opinion by rarely going 
to church at all. 

" It isn't," said Mrs Ogden — ^who, according 
to Molly's lips, saved her farthings and sent 
letters in turned envelopes — "that I grudge 
his attendance at Blatchington instead of Sea- 
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ford, if he 'd keep to one or the other, like a 
good Christian ; " but she knew for a certainty 
that often when the bells were ringing for 
morning service, Mr Bloomfield was reading 
his newspaper. 

Finding that Mrs James and Mrs Odgen, 
who between them led society in the town, 
would have very little to do with the house- 
hold of the small white dwelling shut in from 
the Blatchington road by a wicker-gate and a 
clump of limes, other people followed their 
leaders and excluded the Bloomfields from 
their f^tes and feasts, albeit they had not, per- 
haps, daughters who were so very " impression- 
able'^ that they would feel cruel pangs of 
jealousy and heartburn when thrown in con- 
trast with these poor, pretty, wilful, and, in their 
way, talented girls. 

So Molly, getting up to the novelty of a new 
gown, robing her lithe limbs for the first time 
in a garment that actually touched the ground, 
could count only a few friends whom she 
might venture, in her mirth, to treat to an un- 
ceremonious visit, to whom she could display 
finery in a girl's happy excitement, asking 
them to praise or blame according to their 
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taste, and feeling perfectly conscious that, 
whether they praised or blamed, she looked 
very nice, almost pretty, she blushingly ac- 
knowledged, in the simply-made, close-fitting 
grey dress. 

" Why, Moll, I '11 tell you what it is," whis- 
pers Mr Bloomfield, jocosely, peeping beneath 
the broad brim of the great straw-hat she was 
tying over her curls — a hat that might have 
shaded the brow of an Australian bushman — 
" now you 've got a long gown, you won t be 
content till you 've got a husband." 

"Foolish old Dadds ! " she laughs, brushing 
her lips to his round, smooth forehead, " none of 
your nonsense ; " and she flies oft' like a fairy — 
if you can imagine a fairy so tall — out through 
the door and down the hill — for Nan has bade 
her begone, promising to follow when her house- 
hold duties have been attended to — on till she 
reaches, breathless, the steep shingle. Here she 
flung herself down, pushing back her hat ; and 
so for a while we will leave her, lazily bask- 
ing in the sunlight, lying at ease on the quiet 
beach, her large eyes fixed dreamily on the 
creamy waves and the distant brown sails, 
with her cloud of thick bright curls blowing 
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nncliecked over her face and getting into her 
mouth, and shoeless feet airing in the bright 
warmth, the shoes having been kicked off, to 
the enhancement of beautiful, unfettered ease. 
During the time she idled away thus, doing 
nothing, thinking of nothing, little Anne was 
passing through an ordeal evincing a quiet 
couraoce and a modest self-reliance that her 
father contemplated with pleased surprise. It 
happened that she had gone into the. unpre-. 
tentious drawing-room "to dust'* according to 
rule ; for it was a rule inviolable that the 
drawing-room should be dusted, as Betty 
termed it, " the first thing ; " and, as ill-luck 
would have it, an extra half-hour's chat with 
papa had thrown the little maiden out in the 
fulfilment of her morning duties. There she 
stood, her old gown — it might more correctly 
have been styled, in childish parlance, a frock — 
pinned up into abunch at the back, displaying a 
petticoat of which the tucks had been undone 
to lengthen it ; her hands encased in huge 
" shammy " leather gloves, grasping with a 
vigour worthy of any woman twice her size, 
an enormous checked duster, wherewith she 
rubbed the antique furniture. Anne Bloom- 
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field never did things by halves ; it was 
her nature to be earnest and exact in all 
she undertook. If she read a pamphlet, or 
a sermon, or a tract, or a novel, she read 
it thoroughly, skipping not one word, where 
Molly left out whole passages ; if she darned her 
father s socks, she darned conscientiously, not 
merely " sewing up ^ the holes, as did Molly ; 
and by dint of patient carefulness, and through 
her love, she excelled in many things which 
brilliant Molly just began and left in sorrow- 
ful incompleteness. So, not deviating in trifles 
from the rules which swayed her in greater 
matters, Anne dusted thoroughly. Molly 
would leave the vases and mats, and " round- 
table books,'' and the old china cups and 
saucers and so forth, resting days in the same 
places, content if she drew her duster across 
them, or touched them with a feathered broom. 
Not so Anne. Every single article must be sepa- 
rately attended to; no patches of dust be left on 
the shining mahogany-topped tables; and there- 
fore this morning as usual she had removed 
albums, show-books, old china, flower-jars, &c., 
from their rightful places ; and I leave you to 
picture the forlorn aspect of the modest room. 
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and the quaint appearance of the small beau- 
tifier thereof, when Lady Thorold and her 
daughter were unceremoniously ushered in by 
Betty, maid of all work. 

Anne, taken by surprise, astonished at the 
unknown faces and the fashionable costumes 
of her early visitors, remained standing in the 
centre of the apartment, her feet, cased in 
worn shoes visibly the worse for wear, planted 
on the head of a tremendous rose worked into 
the almost threadbare Brussels. 

" Why, dear me, who is this little girl V said 
one lady, the younger of the two, addressing 
her companion. " What a quaint figure — n'est- 
ce-pas 1 '' spoken in an undertone, but loud 
enough to reach Anne's ears. 

"They take me for the housemaid,'' thought 
Anne, reddening nervously, and glancing 
eagerly in the direction of the door, at which 
she' vainly expected to see her father's figure ; 
and then frightenedly around the disarranged 
room, with all its pretty things higgledy- 
piggledy — the piano half covered up, and the 
tablecover thrown over it. 

" So picturesque ! " ejaculated the elder lady, 

looking at Anne through her gold-rimmed 
VOL. I. B 
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eyeglass. "I wonder can it be one of my 
old friend's daughters ? " 

The question was addressed .more to lady 
No. 2, than to Anne. Nevertheless, Anne 
answered. Controlling her bewilderment, and 
struggling to do her duty as mistress of the 
little house, moreover moved and assured by 
those genial words, " my old friend," she said 
quietly, blushing prettily, so that all the pale 
face became suflFused — 

" I am Anne Bloomfield ) " and as she spoke, 
she managed to unpin her bundled-up dress, 
and to free her pretty hands from their clumsy 
coverings. 

" Anne ! the eldest 1 " asked the old lady, 
advancing, and taking the wee face between 
her palms. "How small and delicate you 
look, child ! and how sweetly like your mother ! 
Did you ever see such a resemblance, Selina ? 
And you don't remember me, I suppose, my 
dear? " 

" No," answered Anne, slowly regaining her 
composure ; " but I 'm sorry you should come 
into so uncomfortable a room.'' 

" I don't think the room 's at all uncomfort- 
able," said the younger lady, in a loud tone, 
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with a German ring in it that grated on Anne's 
musical ear. "You 've got all the things out 
of place, but I daresay it will look nice when 
you Ve finished your turn-out. How old are 
you 1 " 

" I am twenty-one," Anne replied, simply. 

" Dear me, child ! no one would think you 
had passed sixteen. I shouldn't tell if I were 
you." 

*•' Can it be so long since poor Mary died ?" 
remarked the senior stranger. " I had for- 
gotten how years pass. It seems only yester- 
day since I held her hand in my own, and saw 
her pretty dark eyes close never to open any 



more." 



Anne was. beginning to say — her heart very 
full, as it was always at mention of the dear 
dead mother's name — " Oh, did you know 
mamma 1 " — but the sentence was stopped by 
the entrance of Mr Bloomfield, who had 
necessarily delayed presenting himself until 
he had exchanged his dressing-gown for a 
respectable coat — his best coat, she observed, 
with her usual quickness. 

"This is a very unexpected pleasure," he 
said, when the first greetings had been ex- 
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changed. ''I had no idea you were in the 
neighbourhood. Lady Thorold. How is the 
General 1 " 

"He's well, thanks,'' began Lady Thorold, 
her keen eye fixed critically upon Mr Bloom- 
field, who sat opposite her on a low faiUeuil, 
in which reply she was flatly contradicted by 
her matter-of-fact daughter. 

" Ma, how can you say so 1 You 're mis- 
leading Mr Bloomfield. If it wasn't for papa's 
aches and pains, we shouldn't have come down 
to this primitive place." 

"You are right," spoke Lady Thorold, 
seemingly not a whit disturbed by her daughter's 
somewhat abrupt frankness ; " to tell you the 
truth, Mr Bloomfield, I was so occupied with 
criticising your personal appearance that I 
answered your question according to rote, not 
facts. The General is rheumatic, quite subject 
to it, and we have brought him here because 
the air was especially recommended. You 
are grown stouter, Mr Bloomfield, but you 
wear well." 

The master only just checked in time there- 
tort courteous that rose to his lips. He was 
very nearly saying — *^ I can return the compli- 
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ment;" but fortunately it occurred to him that 
the lady might not look upon the speech in 
the light of a compliment at all, so he shifted 
the conversation from himself to Anne. 

" I suppose I do wear pretty well, consider- 
ing I have such big daughters/' 

Miss Thorold laughed, and even Anne smiled. 

"We want you to spare your *big' daughters 
to us for a day or two," spoke the former in 
her deep bass voice, "and that 's the cause of 
our very early visit, which mamma has for- 
gotten to apologise for.'' 

" Yes, Mr Bloomfield," said Lady Thorold, 
quickly, " that is what we came for. Selina 
is right." 

Selina, it seemed to Anne, appeared to 
possess the happy gift of setting her mother 
right on all occasions. 

"WeVe bought a place between this and 
Eastbourne, and we want to be enlivened by 
having young people about the house. Would 
you like to come, my dear?" 

Anne gave a timid glance in the direction 
of her father ; her heart beat, and the colour 
surged into her face. She did not want to go 
and stay at the " place " of which Lady Thorold 
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and Selina seemed joint-mistresses ; and she 
did not wish to appear ungrateful and rude. 
She guessed intuitively how Molly would 
enjoy the visit ; and she was too truthful not 
to answer candidly. 

^a think," she spoke, twisting her little fin- 
gers nervously in her crumpled muslin apron, 
"if you don't mind, I would rather stay at 
home with papa. I never go anywhere, and 
I 'm afraid I 'm too quiet to enliven any house 
but my own." Here the bright eyes travelled 
again to her father s face. " But I 'm sure my 
sister Molly would like it very much ; indeed, 
it would be a great treat to her .to have such 
a nice change. So, if you please, I will accept 
your kindness for Molly." 

The master looked very much astonished, 
and slightly annoyed. 

"My dear Anne," he said — and whenever he 
was in any degree "put out," he called her 
Anne — ^**this is unreasonable, not to say absurd." 

" I don't think so," said Lady Thorold glanc- 
kg kindly at the smaU determined figure sitting 
on a hassock close by her, the chairs being 
otherwise occupied ; " I say she is quite right 
to speak the truth, and I like her for it." 
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"I say she's a hrich!" ejaculated Miss 
Selina, who had been walking up and down 
the room, amusing herself by taking count of 
all the nicknacks scattered about, peering 
through her gold-rimmed eyeglass after the 
fashion of short-sighted people. 

" I say she 's a brick, but I am sorry she 
won't come ; though if she knew how dull it 
was up at the Lodge, she ^d have reason to be 
gratified with her decision." 

" Then you fancy Molly would like to come 
and pay us a visit V asked Lady Thorold, 
addressing herself to Anne. 

" Oh, yes ! I am quite sure she would." 

" Very well, then, we will send the carriage 
for her to-morrow afternoon, at four o'clock. 
And, my dear, see she doesn't keep the horses 
waiting — the General is very particular about 
his horses." 

*' Thank you ! thankyou ! " said Mr Bloomfield, 
not displeased to find he was to keep Anne 
to himself ; but Anne stood up in despair. 
"Molly couldn't possibly be ready by to- 
morrow afternoon," she confessed, blankly. 

" Why not 1 " shortly, from Selina. 

" Because she hasn't her things ready." 
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Anne blushed a little; she couldn't help 
feeling it must have a quaint sound to these 
fine ladies' ears, that homely confession that 
the few articles needful for a short visit had 
to be " got ready/' 

*'Dear me! there 's no one at the Lodge worth 
dressing for," spoke Miss Selina, in her short, 
dry way. " Papa only studies uniforms, and 
Godfrey doesn't know gingham from satin ; 
and these are the only males we have, at the 
Lodge, except our old butler and the gardener, 
and we haven't inquired into their special likes 
and dislikes regarding the fashions. Tell 
Molly, as you call her, she can come as she is, 
and 111 get out all the old numbers of La 
FoUet I can find, for her amusement and 
instruction." 

There was no answering this. Anne felt 
Molly must verily go ***as she was;" therefore 
she had to say " yes " to the proposal that the 
carriage should come at three o'clock on the 
following afternoon, and to promise that the 
horses should not be kept waiting. 

Then the ladies took their leave, driving off 
in a delightful landau, Anne watching them 
smilingly from the drawing-room window, and 
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Betty staring with big eyes from behind the 
kitchen-shutter, a rolling-pin in her hand. 
. " That was a fine make of a woman," she said 
lo herself, recalling the tall angular figure of 
Miss Selina ; " but t 'other weren't no great 
shakes; and I don't see as 'twill do young 
misses a power o' good drivin' about in car'ges, 
and frequenting the company o* their betters.'^ 
Then she went back to her paste-board, and 
Anne hurried over her dusting to run out and 
tell the news to Molly. 



CHAPTER III. 

SPINSTERS THREE AND FOUR. 

We left Molly in the veriest perfection of 
laziness — her hair in the breeze, her shoes 
kicked off, the July sun beaming full and 
bright on her upturned unshaded face, her 
big eyes watching, in delicious semi-conscious- 
ness — 

" The crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; " 

whilst in her ears beat the cadence of the 
musical ebb and flow of the water, and tinkled 
the faint sound of sheep-bells blown over the 
downs. She was supremely, indolently happy, 
as one can only be at seventeen, with the great 
spelling-book of trouble unopened as yet ; 
indulging just simply the consciousness that 
life is going to be to her a beautiful life, 
scented with the breath of sweet fresh days, 
and radiant with the bloom of love and health, 
void of pain and sickness and sorrow, that 
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quench the buoyant spirit, lame the free feet, 
dull the light of the eye, and draw down to 
primness or discontent the corners of the 
mouth. 

How could Molly think otherwise than hope- 
fully of the future, peeping at it, as she did, 
througli a vista of trees and glitter of sunlight ? 
The very idea of dwindling or creeping into 
something like Miss Maria Perkins, so remote 
from semblance to girlhood or young woman- 
hood, brought with it the heartiest of gurgling 
laughs. " Fancy me," thinks Molly, " sewn up 
in corsets that prevent one even from stooping 
with ease, utterly prohibiting anything like a 
free state of comfort — wearing a structure 
of blonde and faded ribbon in lieu of curls, 
with two flat locks of thin, grey-streaked hair 
pinned against my cheeks — cheeks puckered up 
oddly into eddying wrinkles ! Oh ! how very 
funny, to knit all day long, and talk about 
butchers and bakers aiid the church, and never 
to have anything like fun, and yet to be seem- 
ingly satisfied with one's self, and one's life, 
and bne^s belongings ! But they ^re very good, 
these two old Perkins," concludes the idler, 
raising herself more quickly than gracefully 
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from her recumbent position among the peb- 
bles, " and they spend a lot of money on the 
poor ; and I hope when I'm as old" — (for what 
dreamer of seventeen admits any improbability 
as to becoming old ?) — " that I '11 be like them, 
and read my Bible as regularly and carefully 
as they do, and win as much love and respect, 
in spite of long waists, and mittens, and caps, 
and old-maidism." 

She was sitting up, when she reached this 
stop in her thoughts, embracing her knees 
meditatively, the great planterJike hat shield- 
ing her back in lieu of the rough curly head it 
was intended to shade, tied with broad blue 
ribbons round her neck in a loose bow, that 
half an hour since had been correctly, and 
more becomingly, knotted under her pointed, 
dimple-cut chin. 

Then, painfully, very uncomfortably, she 
was aware of another presence here close .be- 
side her — " a great tall man," looking at her, 
possibly laughing at her ; a giant of, at least, 
as she afterwards confided to Anne, six feet 
high, whose keen deep-set grey eyes threw down- 
wards their shafts of ridicule. These eyes and 
the bushy beard, profuse and very nearly red. 
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were all, in her startled glance, she noted of 
his face. Poor young Molly! she was of 
much too pristine and modest a nature not to 
feel thoroughly ashamed of herself. All the glory 
of being arrayed in bran new stuff became 
merged in the consciousness that a gentleman 
had **come upon her unawares," and had 
caught her nursing her knee like a baby, with 
shoeless feet, and her hat off ; and the horror of 
the predicament brought the red, red blushes 
on the round soft cheek, and an angry little 
blaze to the eyes. But as the ludicrous side 
of the question made itself felt, Molly s sweet 
mouth puckered into a smile. There he stood, 
the huge whiskered being, between her and 
these poor worn casings of her feet, which had 
been so ruthlessly and pettishly kicked aside, 
and she did not dare put out her hand, soiled 
we fear with dabbling hollows in the shingle, 
and fishing up bits of seaweed, and stray shells, 
to seize the discarded shoes. She could only 
hurriedly pull the edge of the new long gown 
over her feet, and try to console herself by 
arguing silently that she was a goose to mind 
at all, for perhaps he hadn't noticed, and why 
need she be ashamed of those faultlessly white 
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and beautifully darned Balbriggans 1 Hadn't 
he though ? The deep-set eyes wandered from 
the pretty dimpled face, in which the tell-tale 
blushes ever went and came, to those well-worn 
shoes, manufactured and bought at Mogden 
& Son's, the wholesale and retail vendors of 
all goods down there in the vUlage ; and from 
the toes, sticking up in the pebbles with a cer- 
tain ironical defiance, to the little feet now 
modestly tucked under the protecting hem. 

Finally, his mouth twitched with irresistible 
laughter. 

" I beg your pardon — I 'm afraid I have dis- 
turbed you.'^ 

And his tone said pretty plainly — or Molly 
fancied it — " Who on earth would have 
counted upon the chances of finding a young 
lady reposing in exquisite ease on the public 
beach minus her boots 1 " 

" You need not beg my pardon," she stam- 
mered, using eloquence and logic in her con- 
fusion, and evincing an indifference to moral 
courage worthy of the immoral Pilate ; " and 
you haven't disturbed me, thank you." 

There was a certain equivocal truth in this 
assertion, for it was impossible that her posi- 
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tion could be disturbed until he allowed her 
to rise by going on his way. It never oc- 
curred to her that he had violated the rules of 
politeness by venturing to address her at all ; 
she only was the culprit in the case, according 
to her ideas of propriety, and the tones of the 
strange voice were too mellow and musical to 
offend her ear. Still, she did not raise her 
eyes again, she was altogether too abashed, 
thinking of her position, to venture a second 
glance. Her one wish was, "Why doesn't 
the wretch go 1 " and her one wonder, " Why 
will the wretch stayl" 

Well for us we cannot analyse the thoughts 
of other minds. The gentleman thus inwardly 
apostrophised as a wretch, or, more markedly 
still, as the wretch, persisted in remaining 
where 'he was, preventing Molly from getting 
up and effecting her escape, as, to tell you 
the truth, she much wished, and from doing 
aught but stare at the trail of the Dieppe 
boat now passing, or nervously scatter pebbles 
to her right and left. 

'*Can you tell me," said the stranger, with 
no elegant prelude to his speech in the way of 
lifted hat or courteous bow, "the name of 
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that cluster of houses j^'orider amongst. trees — 
taking for granted that it has a name V 

^'We call it Blatchington/' replied Molly, 
shortly, not turning her head. 

" I ask, because I do not know this place at 
all, and because I am moved by curiosity to 
inquire the name of the only cluster of trees 
within view. What a country! it would scarcely 
refresh one's eyes after the Sahara ! '' 

"It is a very nice place!" cried Molly de- 
fiantly, indignantly defending her native 
village; "I mean Blatchington, and Seaford's 
a dear quaint, old village, much much nicer 
than Brighton." 

" It is remarkably nice, for example, if you 
want a good dinner in a hurry, or if- you 're 
hard up for a bed. They keep such a capital 
supply of- aired sheets, and it is so convenient 
to have to wait lunch whilst they send to 
Lewes for a fowl. Added to which creature 
comforts, it ^s a pleasant thing to take a quiet 
gtroU on the beach at night, in order to enjoy 
a cigar in the open air, and to get your fore- 
head cut open by a sharp piece of flint. You 
efi'ectually drive away nocturnal visitors to 
your most agreeable shingle by employing 



1 
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young Davids, who sling their stones against 
imaginary Goliaths, much to their personal 
happiness ! '' 

Molly turned, and glanced at the stranger's 
forehead. His ironical flow of speech gave 
back to her her waning self-possession, and the 
great dread that he would discover in herself 
the abused young David induced her to turn 
the tide of conversation into a new channel. 
There truly was a small incision, the minutest 
scar, trace of a pebble-cut, showing itself on the 
square brow. Unwittingly, this was her doing; 
" Molly Bloomfield, her mark,^' she thought, an 
irresistible inclination to laugh overwhelming 
her. 

" Yes, we are badly off for shops," she said, 
talking rapidly, " but the residents manage to 
get what they want ; and then, you know, we 
are spared the self-denial of not spending more 
than we ought. We can only buy necessaries 
here. StUl, though I 'd be glad if we could get 
music, and books too, I don't think I should 
be at all glad to have our wee town altered." 

" You 're a Tory then, I understand. Good, 

because old ; no matter how inconvenient and 

absurd and uncomfortable ! Well, you have 
VOL. I. C 
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a pretty view of salt water. I like the way 
the sea washes into this bay." 

*^ Isn't it lovely ? " cried Molly, enthusiasti- 
cally ; " there is never anything tame about it, 
never. It 's always blue and wild, savage in 
fact. Here is Anne, my sister," she added, a 
glad sense of relief ringing in her tones, as she 
remembered that she knew him not, and that 
somehow they had begun a conversation not 
of the most formal description. The stranger 
followed the direction of her eyes. Anne, seen 
from a distance, was neat and prim, her braided 
hair and slight smaU figure giving her a grave, 
oldish look, from which he possibly inferred 
displeasure and censorious glances. Therefore . 
he raised his felt wideawake, and went his 
way, crossing the shingle with quick step — a 
step that crunched the stones deeper into the 
sand — mounting the cliff, and treading the path 
that led to Beachy Head. The large bright 
eyes followed the receding form, in which was 
the stamp of strength and vigour and great 
comeliness ; not the figure of a girl's ideal first 
love by- any means, for girls' ideal first loves 
are, generally speaking, of a pink and white, 
taper-fingered, not to say gingerbread or waxen 
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type. This was a man in the prime of liis 
life, not wearing the shoes of la premiere jeun- 
esse ; and Molly, gazing dreamily at the fading 
coat and trousers of German cut, associated 
with them the remembrance of a somewhat 
furrowed face, decisive ironical lips, eyes that 
gleamed dangerously, and a beard that was 
tawny coloured and profuse. 

Anne reached her breathless. It was not a very 
short road from the tiny parish of Blatchington 
. to this hilly, stony beach, and she had made 
haste; for time was accustomed to pass, in Betty's 
phraseology, hour by hour, "afore ye could 
say Jack Eobi'son ; " and there was upon her 
conscience the imperative necessity of fitting 
Molly out for her visit to the Lodge. 

" Won't you like it, dear ? " she said in con- 
clusion. 

"Yes,^' replied Molly, falteringly, half-re- 
gretful that she was sacrificing the chance of 
meeting again on the shingle her tall and 
unceremonious friend. 

" You don't seem half as glad as I thought 
you would be ! " 

Anne's, voice was distressed, crossed by a 
shade of disappointment. 
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Molly peeped into the melanclioly face. 

" I didn't quite hear. Did you say I was 
to go without you 1 ^ 

** Why, yes; you see we couldn't both leave 
papa." 

Molly flung her arms boisterously round her 
sister's neck. 

" Now, Nanny, isn't it all for the reason that 
you have no dress fit to go in, darling 1 " 

" You 're very clever, Miss Mary Bloomfield," 
smiled the Puritan, ** but most egregiously in 
error. Only think ! papa has made us a present 
of such a large sum of money 1 I amused my- 
self by making calculations of what we could 
buy as I journeyed hera We could get the 
whole of Beethoven's sonatas, and *' Fidelio," 
and no end of new pieces ; or we could buy a 
guitar between us, or a harmonium; but I 
suppose," with a sigh, " we shall be obliged to 
spend it all on dresses and bonnets." 

" No," resolutely declared Molly, " we won't. 
You must and really shall get a guitar, darling; 
that 's settled." 

But MoUy never could gain her point when 
she pitted her will against Anne's, She meant 
what she said at the time, but coaxing and 
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quiet determination won their way for Anne, 
and the five pounds were duly laid out in 
various needful articles at Mr Jones' counter. 
When the purchases had been effected — ^Anne 
selectiDg numberless ribbons and an extra 
print dress for MoUy out of her share — ^the two 
girls trotted down to Broad Street to pay their 
complimentary visit to Miss Maria and Miss 
Sally Perkins. 

They found the two elderly spinsters at their 
usual afternoon work in their usual afternoon 
dresses, sitting in the " best parlour," a room 
arrayed in all the glory of the newest thing in 
anti-maccassar and Berlin wool, — a typical 
English country-folk's parlour, boasting the 
correct round table with cloth of brilliant hue, 
on which repose good little books and proper 
poets, placed at mathematically - measured 
distances from each other ;- and in the window 
another table crowded with plants carefully 
tended, somewhat concealing the polished 
panes ; and up in a comer table No. 3, bear- 
ing the large basketful of huge wax-flowers 
and fruits, without which a real English 
country sitting-room would be considered in- 
completely furnished. 
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There waa an sieved expression disturb- 
ing the calm countenance of the younger lady, 
foreign to it, ^nd sufficiently plain to strike 
Molly at once on entering the prim and bright 
apartment. 

" Is anything the matter, Miss Sally 1 " she 
asked, in her off-hand impetuous way. 

Miss Sally glanced half imploringly at her 
sister, whose eye was bent with a studied 
meditation on the feather in Anne's hat, and 
whose mouth seemed pursed into resolute 
silence. 

"Well, yes, Molly, there is something the 
matter," began Miss Sally, sorrowfully shaking 
her head ; " but I cannot see why it should all 
be chargeable to me. I told sister I had my 
misgivings from the very first, but she would 
maintain her resolution of giving me no help, 
my dear." 

"You shouldn't have misgivings at your 
time of life," broke in Miss Maria Perkins, 
rather sharply. "Would you believe it, my 
dears ! after all these many months that I 've 
been trying to teach Sally to housekeep, the 
very first day since her birth that she under- 
takes " 
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"I didn't want to undertake it/' sighed 
Miss Sally, lowering her eyes to her worsted 
ball to hide the gathering mist. 

"The first time, I say," continued Miss 
Maria, resolved to finish her story, " that she 
attempts to make the gooseberry-wine, she 
faHs/' 

" I suppose because it was the first time," 
interposed Anne. 

" Thank you, my dear," breathed the grate- 
ful Sally, in a low tone. 

" We were sitting here just after dinner, and 
we 'd changed our gowns, and I quite thought 
all was as it should be, when, look you, I heard 
a noise like the bursting of corks, and I went 
straight to see, and, as sure as I live, they 'd all 
flown, every one, and there's not a single bottle 
out of forty that isn't clean spoilt." 

"Very provoking !" said wicked Molly, who 
was pitUess to poor Sally in her merriment ; 
" your gooseberry- wine was always so nice." 

" So it was, my dear, and you *re not the 
only one who has told me so a score of times. 
There 's the parson's lady, she takes it a real 
compliment when I send her round a bottle of 
it with my respects. And Mr Bloomfield, 1 know. 
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doesn't object to a glass when he's been kind 
enough to walk over and give us a call. And 
Mrs Thome, who droTe down here yesterday 
afternoon, tasted it, and quite congratulated 
me on it, and said it was as good as champagne 
or sparkling hock, things I know the flavour of, 
and that 's all. It is, you see, provoking, as 
Molly says, considering we gave away the last 
glass yester'night, to think weVe none now 
fit to offer a friend when we 're honoured by a 
visit." 

*^But I can't understand that because the 
corks fly the wine is spoilt," said Molly. 

Miss Maria smiled grimly. 

" 'Twon't effervesce," she replied ; " and it 's 
just that that 's the spice of it. Still it 's no 
use grieving over spilt milk. Sally and I must 
drink it ourselves, and not have another cask 
of sweet cider in till it 's done. Do you hear, 
Sally?" 

"Yes, sister," replied the meek spinster, 
considerably cheered to find that the frown 
was wearing off from Maria's brow, and 
that the voice was relapsing into a milder 
key. 

**I suppose," spoke Molly, who had been 
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watchiDg her opportunity, " that now you Ve 
begun to housekeep, Miss Sally, you '11 soon 
be taking to caps 1 " 

Poor gentle Sally ! her quiet eyes looked 
big with astonishment, and her pink cheeks — 
pink yet, and with some claims to the pretti- 
ness of fresh colour — ^became suffused with 
red. Here was a new idea introduced to 
trouble her and give her anxious moments. 
Was it trae that she ought to be wearing caps 
now, like Maria 1 — she who had been all her 
life, even to this very day, more or less treated 
like a child. The little speech created an effect 
quite sensational Both spinsters stopped 
knitting, and they looked questioningly at each 
other; calm deliberation depicted itself in 
the fixed gaze of Miss Maria's eye. 

- Moll/i, right," «he said at Lgth, picking 
up her stitches in the stocking she was knitting. 
" You must get a cap, Sally, and we '11 have 
to go to Brighton to find one suitable. Now 
that the Thornes have come back, we shall be 
asked up there to dinner, and I couldn't see 
you sitting opposite me at table in your hair 
all uncovered, and Mrs Thorne and me with 
bows and lappets ; that 's settled.'' 
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" Have the Thornes come back for good ? " 
questioned Anne, ** and is Percy at home 1 " 

" Mistei' Percy is at honle," corrected Miss 
Maria, " but we Ve not yet had the honour of 
seeing him, though his mother did say he was 
going to step in upon us next time he rode 
into the village. And they say some fine folk 
have taken the Lodge, which has been empty so 
long. We 're beginning to look up in Seaford, 
my dear.*' 

"That reminds me," cried Molly, "that I 
came to bid you good-bye. I 'm going away 
on a visit for a short time. I don't know the 
time ; and I thought you 'd wonder if I didn't 
run in and tell you." 

"And where may you be going, dear 1" 
curiously asked Miss Sally. 

" I 'm going to the Lodge," said Molly, a sly 
note of triumph ringing in the merry voice. 

" Lor!" ejaculated Miss Sally, astonished 
beyond measure. 

" I wish you wouldn't use that objectionable 
word, sister," remonstrated Miss Maria, draw- 
ing herself up. " I 'm glad to hear," turning 
towards Molly, " that you 're going to be 
among great folk, and I hope you 11 enjoy 
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yourself, and not let your head be turned by 
the finery and grandeur you *11 possibly see. 
It wiU be very different to Blatchington^ I dare- 
say. You must come and tell us all about it 
when you get home again." 

"Yes, we'd like to hear how they live, and 
know something of all the new London 
fashions," spoke Miss Sally, quite eagerly, look- 
ing at Molly with sparkling eyes. 

"What should we want to know London 
fashions for ? " said Miss Maria, who, for all her 
assumed indifference, would be the very first 
person to listen with open ears to all the stories 
Molly might amass for their amusement and 
edification. ^* Bring us word, my dear, how 
their establishment is regulated ; and if you 
can get the receipts of a few new puddings, 
I 'd be obliged." 

" I '11 ask the cook," said Molly, little guess- 
ing she would never set eyes on this august 
member of the Thorold household. *'I'm so 
sorry, though, to leave my little Anne.'' 

" Little Anne I " smiled the girl thus apos-^ 
trophised; "I can't spare you long, Molly. 
What, by the by, do you think of Molly in 
her new dress. Miss Perkins ? " 
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*' It is very nice and very well made," replied 
Miss Maria, who had been silently criticising 
it ever since the girls had entered the room* 
" I should say that was Miss Jenkins* cut.'' 

" Eight you are," laughed Molly, pleased. 

" Now, Anne, you know I Ve to pack and to 
do all kinds of things — iron my frills, and so on 
— ^therefore we had better depart.'* 

" It 's a pretty soft material,'' said Miss Sally, 
feeling the stuff between her fingers, " and the 
colour is most genteel." 

"You must come and see us often when 
Molly is away," Miss Maria urged upon Anne 
as they exchanged adieux. " They 're nice good 
girls, poor little motherless thiugs!" she added, 
watching the two young spinsters from behind 
her flower-pots, as they passed along the street, 
kiflsing their hands in fareweU; "and I 
shouldn't wonder, amongst ourselves, Sally, if 
that pretty Molly picked up some fine gent of 
a husband at the Lodge. Here 's Mr Ogden 
crossing the road, and I think he's making for 
our door. Hide your stocking, sister." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MOLLY FREQUENTS THE COMPANY OF HER 

BETTERS. 

Miss Selina Thorold was inclined to be just 
a little strong-minded. She had been bom 
with too strong a will, and too marked an in- 
dividuality of her own, to be otherwise. She 
disdained the feminine accomplishments of 
"twiddling at the piano, and flourishing a 
paint-brush, and lisping Italian,^ as she 
roughly and scornfully termed these branches 
of study. She learnt and mastered German 
and French, because, she said, one could make 
use of them ; and the use she made of the so- 
acquired languages was to dip into Comte and 
Hegel, and to bother her brain with a variety 
of metaphysical subjects that have puzzled 
astuter intellects before now. Horrid woman ! 
you say, perhaps. Did she hand about woman- 
hood-suffrage papers, and wax eloquent on the 
used-up theme of woman's rights ? No, she 
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jdid not do this, simply because she couldn't. 
She was a general's daughter, you see, and a 
baronet's daughter into the bargain. Gentle- 
men whose names are inscribed in the pages of 
Burke's "Peerage ^' or Hart's "Army List " don't, 
as a rule, study these questions. Toryism, or the 
remnant of it that, has come down to our day, 
clings affectionately to coronets and mitres, and 
shells and grifl&ns, and to the military couleur 
de rose. General Thorold never heard of Mr 
Mill or Mr Congreve, or Mr Anybody-else of 
the metaphysical clique, until he was enlight- 
ened as to their existence on the face of thd 
globe by continually stumbling across volumes 
of the Fortnightly^ and deeply-scored copies of 
"Liberty," and "The Subjection of Women/' 
and so forth, with comers turned down, and 
with his daughter's name written, always in a 
defiantly legible hand, on the fly-leaf. But she 
was very far from being a horrid woman with 
it all. She had a gruff deep voice, and abrupt 
manner, but she had also a woman's heart, cap- 
able of strong love as well as of strong resentment 
(the weakest woman can resent) ; capable of 
generosity and self-abnegation and large charity. 
She sat, this afternoon, cutting the pages of 
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the Fortnightly^ just arrived by post from' 
London, looking very nice, and not a bit like a 
"blue," in her fashionable rohe costumSe^ and 
her hair in the newest coiffure, chatting with 
the gentleman she had spoken of to the Bloom- 
fields in a cursory way as Godfrey. Godfrey, 
who was very powerfully made, and very shab- 
bily attired, lolled rather than sat on a couch 
beneath the open window, carefully disentang- 
ling a ball of silk, which he seemingly had ex- 
tracted from a workbasket at hand. 

"Well, I declare," said Miss Thorold, her 
paper-knife pointing in his direction, "our 
mutual occupations should be reversed. You 
are the laziest fellow, Godfrey, of your sex, I 
have ever known." 

" Pray, have you known many fellows of any 
other sex ? " he retorted. 

"Now that's just like you ; you never let 
slip an opportunity for firing your squibs, and 
the more wicked the joke, the more you enjoy 
it. Confess, have I not hit the right nail on 
the head?" 

" There is a certain courageous originality in 
wickedness," replied the recumbent giant. 
" It is so easy to do as Eome does, and so diffi- 
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cult to do as Eome doesn't. I 'm only follow- 
ing out your pet theories; you'd unsex men 
and women, and reverse the old wheel of the 
world/* 

"Never mind what I would do/' cried Miss 
Thorold, hacking at her pages, " that 's not to 
the point. I wanted to tell you that I won't 
have you indulging joui penchant for wicked- 
ness at the expense of my poor Uttle friend/' 

" Who 's your friend 1 '' he asked. 

" Molly Bloomfield, a daughter of the hus- 
band of the great — ^the greatest chum of 
mamma's youth/' 

"Molly Bloom-field," he said slowly. "Is 
she in the * Peerage/ Selina 1 And what a fear- 
fully complicated relationship she stands in 
with regard to your mother." 

" No, she 's not in the * Peerage/ " said Miss 
Thorold, shortly. "I don't believe she ever 
peeped into the pages of that sublime work, 
and I hope she never may." 

" Let us hope she won't peep into the pages 
of other sublime works equally well thumbed/' 
he spoke, the small satire annihilated by the 
merriment lurking round the comers of his 
mouth and in his deep-set grey eyes. 
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'* Godfrey, you 're altogether too bad ! No, 
I repeat I want to keep Molly just what she 
is — a fresh English cottage rose " 

" A cabbage-rose," he interposed. 

" A modest little English girl, who believes 
all she hears, and trusts all the world.'* 

" Otherwise, a hobbledehoy — a caterpillar on 
the edge of the dock-leaf — a doll with a 
pretty face, but always a doll." 

"I wish you would be serious. My little 
Molly is quite a lady, Godfrey — at least, if she 's 
anything like her sister — ^graceful, mignonnej 
shy, pensive." 

"A string of adjectives that would suit the 
Bishop of Cork. Can't you set your fine wits 
to work, Selina, and arrange a match between 
this cabbage-rose and the Scotch thistle that we 
shall all have' to put up with shortly. There 's 
a nice bit of regular feminine work and excite- 
ment for you, of which your radicalist friends 
must approve. Marry this little awkward, 
tongue-tied, bashful girl to the baronet-to-be." 

" That 's more in mamma's line of work than 
mine, you know very well. I should blunder, 
and blurt it all out. Such arrangements re- 
quire an art and a diplomatic gift of plotting 
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that I am not mentally qualified to take in 
hand. But he 'd be a lucky fellow to get her, 
I tell you ; and be on your guard, Mr Godfrey 
Sterne, that you are not taken in the fairy's 
meshes, body and soul yourself/' 

" Phew ! " he whistled, shrugging his shoul- 
ders and stroking his bearded chin. " I 'm safe 
game — do you forget, Selina 1" 

" I did forget." She spoke in a lower tone, 
and sadly. "I always do forget, Godfrey. 
Hark ! " putting up her hand to listen ; " I 
heard wheels. The carriage has stopped. 
Now, criticise, but be kind ; pocket your 
satire if you possibly can." 

The door opened; the old family butler 
ushered in Molly — ^Molly in tight-fitting grey 
merino and a simple bonnet tied down over 
her curls with pale pink ribbons — ^MoUy, shy 
and a little frightened be it confessed, but in 
nowise awkward, and very far from person- 
ating the doll which Mr Sterne had, ten 
minutes since, sketched her to be. He was 
not one whit more surprised than was Miss 
Thorold herself, in whose mind was upper- 
most the remembrance of a trim petite figure, 
arrayed in faded gingham, with neatly 
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braided hair, and a dreamy poetic cast of 
countenance. 

Here before them, in the beautiful grace of 
a youth that has budded out in the bright 
sun and the healthful air without exotic aid, 
with rounded limbs, tall, straight as an osier 
twig, fresh as a rose, the head elegantly set 
on the shoulders, tresses falling naturally in 
waves across the forehead, pinned back from 
the blushing face into one large cluster d 
VEtcginie-— -though she didn't know, it — and 
rippling to the waist with a wealth and bright^ 
ness all their Qwn, equalled not even by the 
consummate art of a Truefit ; — thus stood 
the country visitor, Molly Bloomfield, nothing 
more, nothing lower, than a schoolmaster's 
darling. 

. Miss Thorold cast aside "Huxley's last" 
and took her guest by the hand. 

"I am very glad to see you, child, and 
you are awfully good to come. You 're not a 
bit like your sister — Anne, don't you call her ? 
You have had a long drive and must be tired. 
Would you like wine, or will you wait for 
kettledrum ? — it is just coming in." 

She spoke this last clenching the bell-pull. 
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" I don't like wine, thank you,** replied 
Molly, frankly, wondering very much what 
** kettledrum '' meant, and feeling quite curious 
that it, whatever it was, should make its 
appearance. 

" Very well, then, we '11 ring for tea at once, 
and meantime you shall sit down and rest. 
Take that little red chair — ^it 's a very jolly one 
— ^and put your feet on the stool, and throw 
your bonnet aside. It tires one to sit long 
in a bonnet." 

Molly smiled at the idea of being tired from 
the unwonted pleasure and lux|;iry of a drive, 
and was not at all inclined to do as she was 
bid, and "throw aside " her pretty new bonnet, 
that had been trimmed by Anne's deft fingers. 
She was beginning to feel at ease in presence 
of that kindly face, and she untied the pink 
strings, and reclined back in the specified red 
chair. 

" I 'm too tall to put my feet on the stool," 
she said, simply, feeling conscious that she 
ought to try and carry out to the letter Miss 
Thorold's injunctions, "but I 'm quite comfort- 
able without." 

She was conscious too of another presence 
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in the room, some one standing behind her, 
in the summer dusk, but she did not like to 
gratify her curiosity by staring into the window- 
shadows, 

** Why, Godfrey, I was beginning to ignore 
your existence," laughed Miss Selina ; " I was 
so basking in the beauty of this new sweet 
face. Do come out of the gloom and let me 
introduce you properly to Miss Bloomfield. 
A distant cousin of mine, Molly — Mr Godfrey 
Sterne." 

" I don't know why my cousin should be so 
rigidly truthful as to confess the distance of our 
connection," said Mr Sterne, taking one of his 
long steps which brought him close to Molly ; 
and then they bowed, he carelessly, she timidly.' 
Something in the voice startled her, she looked 
up suddenly, and their eyes met. 

" Why, we are old friends ! " he said. 

"Yes," smiled Molly, holding out her hand. 

Miss Selina, in spite of her fore-knowledge 
of the pristine simplicity of the Bloomfields' 
Ufe, was unprepared for this overture on her 
pet's part, and stared in mirthful amazement 
as Godfrey Sterne took the little gloved hand 
in his ; — he held it a moment only, still he held 
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it. As it dropped back to its place in Molly's 
lap, lie wheeled up a neighbouring cjiair. 

" Well," he said, in the bantering free tone 
we use to children, " have you brought your 
shoes with you 1 " 

Molly fairly laughed outright — ^laughed, and 
grew rosy red. 

*' Yes ! I was .so ashamed of myself that 
morning ; and you would persist in standing 
in my way! " 

"Verily, you two seem to be pretty well 
acquainted with each other, and to talk in 
riddles ! " interposed Miss Selina, getting up 
to pour out the tea, which the butler brought 
in on a large silver tray, and deposited on a 
side-table, 

. " Our acquaintance was of short duration," 
said Godfrey, watching' the play of Molly's 
face ; "it began and ended in shoes. Miss 
Bloomfield, let me warn you, Selina, likes 
to go about in her stocking-feet. Pray don't 
restrict her to the inconvenient restraint of 
leather!" 

" Miss Bloomfield," said Miss Thorold, sugar- 
ing her tea, " let me warn you not to mind Mr 
Sterne's rudeness. He 's always rude. It 's the 
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nature of the animal, I suppose. Do you take 
sugar and cream, my dear V 

•VPlease ! '' 

Molly dimly wondered if tea, and an extra- 
vagant proportion of cream and sugar, together 
with thin bread-and-butter and pound-cake, 
were the component parts of the mysterious 
" kettledrum,'^ for which she looked in vain. 

" You won't think it very odd that papa and 
mamma ''—(it was very rarely Miss Selinatook 
the daughterly '*papa" on her lips, substituting 
as a rule " the General ") — " haven't appeared 
yet, and that we receive you so unceremoni- 
ously, I hope 1 Papa seldom comes down be- 
fore dinner, and so my mother spends her spare 
moments in reading to him." Molly was con- 
siderably relieved. The Blatchington people, 
she knew, spoke of so. great a personage as a 
baronet-general with bated breath ; and having 
lived among the simple folk, she shared the 
common awe, somewhat dr:eading the society 
of a soldier who had spoken to the Duke of 
Cambridge, and run — ^so went the story round 
Blatchington — ever so many traitors through 
the body. 

" I 'm very glad you don't treat me like a 
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visitor/' she smiled^ brightly; **! feel quite 
at home already/' 

" That 's right/' said Miss Thorold, cheerily ; 
" for I must confess we generally throw our 
visitors on their own resources for amusement 
here. So I argue from the fact of your feeling 
at home that you won't be utterly wretched — 
unspeakably dull/' 

*'Dull! — ^good heavens 1'' cried Godfrey, 
stirring his tea. " Let me tell you. Miss Bloom- 
field, a blue dulness, or a dull blueness, which- 
ever you prefer, is our chronic state — the verit- 
able atmosphere of the Lodge." 

" No such thing," objected Miss Thorold ; 
^* there are lots of nice books if you like read- 
ing, Molly, and there 's a horse you can ride — 
I 'm sure she 'd carry you safely ; and we Ve a 
bathing-machine of our own down there on 
the beech — a fancy of mamma's, though I dare- 
say you think it a queer one/' 

** Books ! " ejaculated Godfrey ; " yes, Hart's 
' Army List,' Napier's * Peninsular War,' and 
so forth." 

"You're altogether worthless," said Miss 
Selina, getting up, rather cross. 

" Like your tea/' calmly responded the giant, 
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never so happy as when ho had snccessfully 
teased her. " I see poor Miss Bloomfield strug- 
gling to get through her's out of politeness — a 
conventional garb I cast off, lobster-like, ages 
ago. 

** It is very nice t-ea,'^ Molly said, defending 
Miss Thorold less by word of lip than by fiery 
glance of eyes directed against him. His 
flashed back to her's a glance that brought the 
colour into her cheeks again. 

" Are you already arraying yourself against 
me 1 " he breathed in a low tone — just the low 
tone a man of the world uses artistically to a 
simple young trustful girl. 

" I think we had better array ourselves for 
dinner, and jointly against you into the bar- 
gain," spoke Miss Selina, drawing Molly's arm 
through hers, and hauling up by its delicate pink 
ribbons the bonnet Molly had untied with such 
care. * ** I '11 take you to your room, my dear." 

They passed out! 

"I trust you will get accustomed to my 
cousin's odd ways," Miss Thorold said to 
Molly. They had entered a pretty little cham- 
ber, more like a boudoir than a bedroom, all 
blue and white, hung with water-colour sketches 
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and photographs, and rendered odoriferous by 
Eimmers best soap. 

" He 's a very nice fellow when you know 
him, but he does not study the laws of polite- 
ness, and boasts his ignorance. This is your 
small sanctum. You have only to cross the 
passage if you ever get a nervous fit and would 
like to call me." 

** Nervous ! " exclaimed Molly ; " that I never 
am. Miss Thorold, thank you. The wind is 
never too high, nor the sea too stormy, to suit 
my leaning towards what is wild. And this 
wee room is lovely." 

" You 're a shy young thing/' said Miss 
Selina, " but you can talk, I see. I will send my 
maid to help you dress, dear," 

" No, please not,*' cried Molly, quite fright- 
ened. 

"As you please. I'm not sorry you can 
do without her. I don't enjoy twisting up my 
own hair." 

The maid had unpacked the homely black 
trunk in which Molly's things had been con- 
veyed to the Lodge. Doubtless the man whose 
business it was to do all the odd jobs of the 
establishment found some difficulty in untying 
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the lump of twisted cord knotted in triumph- 
ant hugeness on the top of the box, and doubt- 
less the unwilling Abigail had sneered at and 
criticised every tiny article deposited therein, 
as she arranged the contents of the trunk in 
the deep drawers of the wardrobe, and hung up 
on one or two of the numerous pegs the few 
simple dresses. But to Molly's eyes, these care- 
fully packed and magnificently starched, darned 
dresses, and all these minute bows and bits of 
female finery, were not things meriting any 
one's scorn or derision. Some of Anne's pretty, 
Quakeress garments had been added to the 
little stock, and amongst them the remnant of 
a silk gown, washed and stiffened, with great 
artifice, over and over again. So seldom, to 
tell you the truth, had Molly passed through 
the ordeal of dressing for dinner, that on this 
occasion she spent full twenty minutes decid- 
ing in which of her costumes she should that 
evening make, her appearance. Possibly, had 
she not in her mind's eye the memory of a 
haunting bearded face, and still ringing in her 
ears the quizzical accents of a musical tongue, 
she would have put on indifferently the first 
dress that came to hand, and have gone down- 
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Stairs with a very hurriedly-effected toUet. But 
there was some new, indefinable, irresistible in- 
fluence upon her to-nisht, and the young crea- 
tare w« in one trembLg flutter of haste and 
excitement. The glass was a cheval, and be- 
fore it Molly figured in a variety of bodices, 
trying the effect of this and that, blushing for 
very shame of herself the whUe. This was 
pretty, but she couldn't wear blue bows with 
it ; and that looked tight, and another was old- 
fashioned. White was the best of course. Then 
she tried on a species of loose muslin covering^ 
known by the appellation of "Garibaldi," 

" Very nice !" bending her head back in glee- 
ful admiration of herself. "Oh, but I must 
put on my best shoes to-night ; and hadn't I 
better keep that in case they have a party, and 
perhaps I couldn't get it ironed again." So she 
sat down in her petticoat on the edge of the 
bed to meditate, and her meditation was cut 
short by the alarming boom of the gong. • 

** Oh, dear ! what was that ? — it must mean 
dinner ! " 

Dinner, and she yet in her petticoat, and 
her hair not done, and Lady Thorold and 
that terrible old General and that satirical 
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Godfrey all to face I MoUy^s heart beat, but 
Molly's heart was a brave^ one. She flew about 
her blue-and- white boudoir like the wind. She 
dressed in a moment, hurriedly tossing on the 
remnant of black silk, shabbily genteel, twist- 
ing a crimson sash round her waist, and fixing 
a rose, stolen from the vase on her toilet-table, 
in her curls ** anyhow." Not again did she 
stop to try effects in the cheval-glass. She 
walked into the drawing-room, her head up. 
It seemed so crowded, her courage flickered 
and went out, and the pretty little apology she 
had invented on her way down-stairs passed 
with the courage. Her eyes drew the scene in 
at a glance, as her frightened lids drooped, and 
the dark turned-up lashes touched her burning 
cheeks. She saw an old man with a bald head 
and a bushy moustache, perfectly white, of 
middle height, straight as a dart, leaning 
against the mantle-shelf in an attitude pecu- 
liar to gentlemen when they select this part of 
the room — an attitude peculiar to the fire-place, 
but irrespective of fire ; irritably twirling his 
watch-chain, stood a younger man, over-dressed, 
over-perfumed and pomaded ; deeply inter- 
ested in the newly -arrived PaU-Mall, seem- 
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ingly perfectly at ease, sat Godfrey ; and in the 
centre of the group, both erect and angular and 
fashionably clad, were Lady and Miss Thorold. 
The latter kindly came forward on beholding 
in the doorway the timid, nunlike figure, and 
took protecting hold of Molly's trembling 
hand. 

" Miss Bloomfield, I must introduce you to 
my mother and the General." 

" How are you, dear?" nodded Lady Thorold, 
touching the extended fingers lightly, and 
giving her a rather colder kiss than she would 
have done had Molly not kept her husband 
waiting for his dinner. 

" I 'm sorry I 'm late, sir," Molly ventured to 
say, quaintly addressing herself to the General, 
whose red face, she fancied, wore not the 
pleasantest or most amiable of welcomes. 

" Well, you couldn't help it, I suppose," he 
said, grufily, and stopped short.. 

" Godfrey," called out Miss Thorold, break- 
ing in upon her cousin s peaceable perusal of 
his pet evening journal, "do you know we 
are all waiting for you ? Here, Ma ! why 
don't you attend to your duties 1 You needn't 
make faces, Thorold ; I '11 remedy the deficiency 
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—Captain Thorold Thorold— Miss Bloomfield/' 
Instead of replying, Lady Thorold took her 
nephew's arm, and followed the lead taken by 
the' General and Molly to the dining-room. 

" I hope," spoke the old soldier, addressing 
himself to his wife, though Molly felt sure 
the words were meant as reproach to herself, 
" that the Julienne isn't spoilt. I hate burnt 
soup." 



CHAPTER V. 



MEAT AND MUSIC. 



" How is it, I wonder, that old men are always 
greedy — at least, almost always ? " sighed 
Molly to herself, correcting the wrong done, 
but in thought, to her father. She had fixed 
her bright eye upon the General, from whose 
thick grey moustache hung little globules of 
soup. The few words she had chanced to hear 
on entering the room were resting in her 
memory. They had taken her appetite away ; 
she felt timid, nervous, awkward. Not in- 
clined to talk, she could only stare and ob- 
serve. "It must be very dreadful to grow 
old," she ruminated. " I suppose one can't 
be greedy if one isn't rich. The Perkins are 
not greedy, and I'm sure papa doesn't care 
what he eats; and the Ogdens" — ^you see Molly 
was running through the Blatchingtonians — 
"Mrs Ogden would perhaps be nicer if she 
were just a little greedy ; and, after all, her 
husband likes good things/* Good things! 
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Well, yes. Mistress Molly. Who can blame 
him ? If he care for his good things — a 
glass of Madeira and a pheasant, occasionally 
counted luxuries — ^haven't you likewise your 
partialities, of a different description, but 
equally enjoyable? What are rich soups and rare 
turbot to misses of your age ? All the palatial 
delicacies in the world are outweighed by k 
moment's badinage with a favoured swain ; 
all the vines of the South, all the oysters of 
the Texel, cannot hold their own against the 
delights of the " Mabel " or " Les Eoses." 

Poor Molly's gaiety and visiting had 
hitherto been of a simple kind ; — a dance now 
and then in the respectable best-room of a 
neighbouring farmhouse, or a cup of theo- 
logical tea at the parson's, or a " party " — 
which meant mufl&ns and crampets — at the 
good old maiden sisters who lived in the spic 
and span house in Broad Street. Yet those 
evenings had all been brighter and more 
homely than this dull dinner — dull in the 
glare of silver and numerous lights and red 
geraniums. She felt like a fish out of water. . 
The servant protruded dishes over her shoulder, 
and she took of everything because she was 
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too timid to shake her head, and verily tasted 
nothing, for she was too confused to eat. 
There sat her bSte noire, the gruff General, 
doing justice to the entremets and viands 
handed round, silent and upright ; opposite 
were Miss Selina, who seemed in a meditative 
mood, and the stranger, in his faultless white 
bow, and his jewels and pomade, pouring into 
his neighbour's unsympathetic ear his bird- 
like chit-chat of new books, his information 
alarmingly multifarious ; howbeit he shot many 
an admiring glance in the direction of the 
rustic beauty to whom he was placed vis-d-vis. 
Lady Thorold regarded* the group compla- 
cently from the head of the table, now and then 
addressing a word to Captain Thorold, or to 
Godfrey Sterne, looking majestic in his evening- 
dress, or mildly beseeching her husband to 
" try " one or other of her cook's confections. 

" There are two things I object to emphati- 
cally," said Godfrey Sterne, breaking the silence 
that had crept upon the party, speaking iii 
measured tones. 

" Bread ! " called out the General, 
" More ice ! " at the same time from Captain 
Thorold. 
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" My dear," spoke Lady Thorold, turning her 
head towards Molly, "do try some of that 
cabinet-pudding ; I assure you it is extremely 
well made." 

Miss Selina laid her spoon noisily on her 
plate. " Let us hear Godfrey's emphatic 
objections," she said, impatiently. 

" No don't," quickly urged Captain Thorold ; 
" they will certainly be of a poetical or meta- 
physical turn. We all know Mr Sterne to be 
emphatic on two points — Dante and Mr Mill. 
By the by, Selina, have you read " 

" No, I haven't," she stopped him shortly ; 
" I never read." 

" How can you say so, Selina ?" remonstrated 
Lady Thorold. " I 'm sure I never see you 
without a book in your hand, and your father 
is always complaining that you read too 
much." 

"Yes, yes. Well I shouldn't object if she 
didn't read such trash,'* said the General ; " I 
don't believe she understands half of these 
pamphlets and things that I come across. 
More — I don't believe the men who wrote 
them could explain them to her." 

Captain Thorold laughed. Molly inwardly 
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acknowledged to a curious wish to peep into 
these contemned volumes. Miss Selina good- 
humouredly replied— 

" My dear General, I '11 amend my ways ; 
1 11 grow a sensible woman ; I '11 read up all 
Napier to please you ; I '11 even study the 
Wellingtonian despatches." 

*^ I wish you would, my dear," he said, not 
realising the thread of satire stringing her 
merry words ; " I could talk to you then.'' 

There was a little, just a little, touch of 
reproach in this speech. She felt it. 

•* Well, talk to me a month hence, and I '11 
be a better companion, General." 

" Have you seen the new * Correspondence 
de Napoleon ? ' " asked Captain Thorold. 

" No, I haven 't. Have you ? " She turned 
round to him a quizzical pair of eyes. 

" Well, ah ! no — I can't say I have," he was 
obliged to confess. " I 've had time only to 
glance at the review in the Saturday, but 
I intended getting the book." 

" We have lost your objections," said Selina, 
talking to Godfrey across the table. 

** Yes," he said. " I 'm afraid I was going 
to remark that I equally disliked dinner a la 
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Musse and extempore prayers, for in neither 
case do you know what is coming." 

Molly gave a wondering startled glance at 
his face. She could only partly understand 
this bearded giant, who dressed now like a 
wandering vagrant, now like a polished gentle- 
man, who seemed with indifference to tread on 
everybody's corns, and to despise the opinion 
of all men ; who unsparingly flogged one's pet 
sins, and unflinchingly held up one's foibles to 
the world's ridicule. Molly felt sure he could 
do this and more. Yet that sarcastic tongue 
uttered its sarcasms so musically, those 
quizzical eyes had such searching light to 
test one, that classical face, in spite of its 
ironical smile, could wear an expression so 
thoughtful, nay, so tender, that a girl could 
scarcely fail to yield to the strange power of 
fascination Godfrey Sterne possessed through 
all his nonchalance and his unparalleled 
rudeness. He noted the furtive glance, and 
he half turned round to his young neighbour, 
abashing her by looking her straight and 
fixedly in the face. 

" The conversation has taken a literary turn 
somehow. Do you go in for reading violently 1 " 
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" No,'' said Molly, simply ; " I read story- 
books, and poetry, and the papers/' 

" The papers ! Did you read that account of 
the protozoa in the Telegraph some time back V 

*'I never see the Telegraphy^ said Molly, 
inwardly resolving to hunt out the word 
"protozoa" in the Dictionary, and afraid to 
confess her ignorance. 

" The Telegraph /" echoed the voice of Cap- 
tain Thorold from the opposite side of the 
table — " a horrid paper — just a staff of radicals, 
not a gentleman among 'em." 

"Are you one of those inquisitive young 
ladies who peer curiously into Dame Nature's 
secrets ?" asked Godfrey Sterne, still quietly 
admiring the fair fresh face and all its shift- 
ing colour. "Do you keep up, like your 
vis'd'vis Selina, to Huxley's last lecture at 
the School of Mines, and so forth V 

"I don't know anything about minerals," 
confessed Molly, in blank despair, "or mines 
or protozoas either." 

The quizzical smile crept round the comers 
of his mouth. 

" Indeed ! I should have thought you were 
just likely to take an interest in science." 
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" I thiiik I am interested sometimes,^' faltered 
Molly, beEeving him in earnest ; " I would 
like to understand some sciences, but you 
don't know what an ignoramus I am." 

Some sciences ! — ^Flirtation, for instance ?" 
No." Molly coloured quite indignantly. 
He liked to see her looking angry. Her cheek 
reddened and her eye flashed. "However 
ignorant I am, I don't want lessons in that, 
thank you." 

"It is an intuitive science, eh? Shall I 
lend you one of Miss Selina's little books " 

" Yes, please, and I '11 study it," cried Molly, 
waxing impudent, " if you '11 only talk non- 
sense now." 

" I can't talk nonsense." 

She shook back her pretty curls with a gay 
laugh, then looked round startled into fear- 
ing she had laughed too loud, but the buzz of 
conversation had become more general, and 
her fun passed unnoticed. 

" If you believe in Pythagorean philosophy," 
she said, daringly meeting the admiring and 
satirical eyes bent upon her blushing face, 
" you 'U be an owl after your death, or some- 
thing equally dull and wise." 
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" Then I hope you will wear feathers of the 
same sort " 

"Birds of a feather flock together!"—© Molly, 
you are. getting dangerously at your ease ! — 
" I fancy I should join the magpie tribe/' 

"You have scarcely descended more than 
a degree or so in the scale/' he quietly said. 
" After man and mammals, birds — ^whether owl 
or magpie. Take some wine. You have eaten 
next to nothing, and all through shyness, I 
believe." 

Molly felt strangely gratified to perceive 
that he. had been closely watching her. It 
was pleasant to be so taken notice of. 

"Do protozoans eat ?" she wickedly asked. 

" Protozoans take in their food " 

"Don't !" she interrupted, raising two pink- 
palmed, but somewhat sun-browned hands to 
her ears. " If you are going into particulars 
concerning the horrid animal " 

" Can't call it an animal exactly," he inter- 
rupted ; " it is just simply, as Selina will tell 
you, a jeUy-like " 

" Ah ! " she cried, " I shall feel as if I were 
eating it when they hand round the sweets !•" 

Lady Thorold rose, and the interchange of 
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jests and dangerous telegraphic glances, based 
on science, were for the time being ended. 
Nevertheless, Godfrey Sterne could not resist 
watching Molly curiously as she passed from 
the room. She had yet about her the unformed 
manner of a girl in the transition state be- 
tween actual girlishness and early womanhood, 
but withal there was great grace in the way 
she moved aboutj and a certain picturesque- 
ness in all the attitudes she unconsciously as- 
sumed, and an infinite sweetness and depth 
of feeling in the clear young face. 

"My dear," said Lady Thorold, when the 
three ladies reached the drawing-room, " I ob- 
served at dinner that you have quite made an 
impression on some one." 

Molly coloured to the temples, and hid her 
blushes in the Fortnightly, which lay on the 
table by which she stood, close to her hand. 

" Why speak to the child in riddles ? '' said 
Miss Thorold, drawing up the chair she espe- 
cially designated as "jolly," and gently forcing 
Molly to sit down. " Tell her whom you refer 
to. * Some-one ' is so very ambiguous." 

" Why, I mean Captain Thorold, of course," 
replied her Ladyship, who never seemed to dare 
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rebuke Selina for her undaughterly snubs ; 
and she benignly tapped her young guest on 
the head with her ivory fan. " Who else 
should it be V she added, for even their lady- 
ships can sometimes defy the i:ules set down 
by Mr Lindley Murray. 

Molly felt slightly disappointed. It was in- 
cumbent on her to say something, so, like 
every shy girl, she spoke to her own disparage- 
ment. 

" Oh, I *m sure I haven't made any impres- 
sion,*' she said, and she lowered her eyes again 
to the Fortnightly on her lap. 

" Don't run yourself down," called out Miss 
Selina from the sofa under the window ; "it's 
a splendid thing to know how to appreciate 
yourself. Why shouldn't you make an impres- 
sion ? I hope, though, you won't let Captain 
Thorold impress you." 

" My dear, it would be a very good thing, 
surely," said Lady Thorold ; " Captain Thorold 
is a gentlemanly, well-read man." 

" A snob ! a person who extracts the essence 
of modern literature from the Aihencmm and 
the Saturday, and who spends more at Eugene 
Rimmel's on perfumes and costmetics in three 
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months than Molly does on her dress in a 
whole year." 

Lady Thorold, probably knowing the futility 
of arguing the question with her daughter, 
contented herself by leaning back in her 
fauteuil and closing her eyes. " I ^m afraid I 
shall go to sleep," she said to Molly ; " and if I 
do, please, dear, wake me up when you hear 
the gentlemen coming." 

" It 's more than probable that T shall follow 
Ma's example,'' Miss Selina said, in such a 
loud key, that Molly wondered how Lady 
Thorold could think of taking a nap ; " unless 
you will magnanimously keep my eyes open 
by talking to me, Molly. You see, as a rule, I 
spend this hour alone with Ma, and she goes to 
sleep as regularly as she eats her dinner." 

" No, Selina ; you* exaggerate. I only sleep 
when I 'm tired," yawned her mother, pulling 
the lace anti-maccassar over her face to keep 
out the glare of light. 

"Tell me some stories of Blatchington," 
begged Mi§s Selina ; " I 'd like to know how 
people who live always in one place get on 
through the monotony of life." 

Molly's ears scarcely comprehended the ex- 
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pression. Life was all too bright and beautiful 
to her, too full, even in a Blatchington experi- 
ence of what is changeful and lovely, that she 
could not realise a life such as she imagiiied 
Miss Thorold's to be ranking under the head 
of monotony. She was very glad to chat 
of the people who had lived "always in 
one place," and to relate simple anecdotes of 
her friends the Perkins and others, to the 
infinite quiet amusement of Selina Thorold, 
whose fancy was tickled by learning that 
within a mile or two dwelt dear old spinster 
ladies who had never seen London, and whose 
trials consisted chiefly in the failure of goose- 
berry-wine, or trifles of a similar sort. 

" But then, you know," said Molly, frankly, 
"Anne and I are spinsters too, and we have 
never been to London either ; so you can laugh 
at us also to your heart's delight, Miss Thorold." 

" No one could laugh at you,'' retorted Miss 
Selina, affectionately ; " but you know there is 
something caricature in spinsters as a rule. I 
suppose these old ladies wear the same bonnets 
and gowns- and mittens and aprons alike to 
aTr' 

Molly could not help thinking that Miss 
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Thorold herself was only a remove or so from 
a spinster state confirmed, but she prudently 
held her tongue. Mrs Thorold gave certain 
unpleasant indications of profound slumber, 
and enjoyed a nap of long duration, before the 
gentlemen exchanged cigars and wine for the 
society of the ladies. Then Miss Selina 
bellowed " Mamma," in so strong a note that 
the hostess started in her seat, and was in 
a moment painfully wide-awake, much to 
Molly's relief, who had thought with some 
misgivings as to the chances of success of a 
variety of ways and means by which this 
" waking up " might be gently effected. 

It was not possible on entering the room 
to avoid being attracted to the chair occupied 
by Molly. She was the central figure of the 
small party, her picturesque beauty heightened 
by the perfect unconsciousness of possessing 
any fraction of the dangerous gift. She sat 
throned in red velvet, clad in puritanical black 
silk, her shoulders covered with a wealth of 
golden hair, her head thrown back, her tiny 
hands folded in her lap resting on the unread 
magazine. Godfrey Sterne and Mr Thorold 
both steered their course in her direction ; the 
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former was successful in reaching her first, to 
her great pleasure. She showed it pretty 
plainly in her.bright glance of welcome. 

" What is the book ? '' he asked. 

She just held it up to show him, and he 
snatched it angrily, and tossed it aside. 

" Is that my newest number you are mal- 
treating ? " said Miss Selina. 

Captain Thorold politely stooped, picked up 
from the carpet the magazine in question, and 
elegantly offered it to Molly. Selina laughed. 

*' No, thank you." She extended her hand ; 
" please give it to me. It will be in the fire 
next time. Miss Bloomfield, I hope you under- 
stand Mr Sterne is going to guard you from 
contamination." 

"Does Mr Sterne hold the office of self- 
appointed guardian to Miss Bloomfield ? " 
queried the Captain, with a smile and a sneer. 

" Yes, provided you don't object," said God- 
frey, coolly. 

" Molly, dear," said Lady Thorold, " I sup- 
pose you don't play or sing V 

She imagined it scarcely possible that a 
shy country girl, a village rustic, would have 
sufficient ability or courage to play to a few 
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people, who chatted together familiarly of 
Joachim and Hall6, and pretty Nilsson, and 
bewitching Patti. 

" Yes ; I sing aud play — a little," hesitated 
Molly, who had not yet the confidence Miss 
Selina besought her to woo. 

" Then we shall be very grateful if you will 
give us some music, dear/' 

Molly rose at once and unaffectedly sat 
down to the piano. She and Anne, through 
no small share of natural talent, and through 
intense love and enthusiasm, had arrived at 
no mean pitch of musical excellence. Her 
fingers trembled very much, but she gained 
courage as she played. Her face worked with 
emotion ; she did not raise her eyes once until 
she reached the final bar of that profoundly 
touching and wonderful ** Moonlight," then she 
looked straight at Godfrey. He was apparently 
again buried in the Pall Mall. Captain 
Thorold, who had stood beside the piano 
throughout the piece, praised her extrava- 
gantly. 

" What was it you played ? " he asked. 

" Beethoven —* The Moonlight,'" she an- 
swered, sorry and irrit^ed that Godfrey was 
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silent, and that he preferred reading to 

listening. 

" Oh, ah ! — of course," he said ; " I remember 

it perfectly now. I heard Madame Schumann 

play it at the last Monday Pop/' 

Molly did not understand the allusion. 

" I don't think I admired it/' called Miss 

Selina from the other side of the room ; "it 

hadn't much tune in it. Sing now, please, 

Molly." 

So Molly found herself the one attraction 

of the evening. "If only Anne were here," 

she sighed, " we might really amuse you, for 

she has such a lovely voice, and we know so 

many duets." 

'' Yours is sweet enough to charm the most 
critical ear," whispered Captain Thorold, lean- 
ing over the piano, wishing she had music that 
required the pages turned, a pretext for being 
kept at a less severe distance ; and so she went 
on, singing ballad after ballad, and he* leaned 
as near as he dared, and spoke in an undertone, 
making many " pretty " speeches, the sentiment 
of which she greatly marred by her innocent 
loud "What?" or, "I didn't hear, please!" 
until the evening waned, and the candles 
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showed the lateness of the hour by burning 
shorter and shorter, some flickering and going 
out. 

" One more piece, please, before we separate, 
MollyV begged Miss Thorold, who seemed to 
enjoy her pet's performance, though she did 
not appreciate Beethoven. Then the General 
stirred himself to address his young visitor. 

"Can you play an old-fashioned bit of 
music, Miss Bloomfield, called ' The Battle of 
Prague?'" 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GOLIATH MEETS HIS DAVID. 

It never did run smooth, saith the old adage, 
the course of that tortuous stream called 
"True Love." There have always been giant 
Fates to dam it, and to hurl great boulders 
and nasty little splinters of rock into it, to 
turn the clear waters aside, and stem the pas- 
sage of the rapid river. What a course it has 
been too I — working through the whole history 
of the round old world, percolating through all 
nations, from the land of the squalid Laps, in 
their dirt and ugliness, to the sunny South, 
with beauty written in its skies and in the 
faces of its daughters I Wonderful and ancient 
stream, that has neither beginning nor end, 
with which all men are contemporaries, loving 
lawfully or loving lawlessly I Think of those 
dead and gone, whom the ruthless stream bore 
along on its bosom I Think of Abraham and 
Jacob 1 — ^whose love-story more passionate ? — of 
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Petrarch, and Dante, and Beethoven I and 
recall the fair and sweet and good types of 
womanhood they individually worshipped, and 
to whom they were, married or unmarried, 
loyal and true — Sarah, and Eebecca, and Laura, 
and Beatrice, and Julia ! But look, too, at the 
tributary streams branching off from this 
parent river, and see other counterfeit loves, 
mere dishonourable or brutal passions, market- 
ings respectably masked-selfish grossness- 

I 

and think of people like Cleopatra and Marie 
Stuart and Louis-le-Grand I 

True love! We might ask, like Pilate, 
" What is truth ? " and go our way, not be- 
cause we will not wait, but cannot get an 
answer. Love lies, in this nineteenth century, 
stifled beneath marriage - settlements and 
trousseaux and position. We have grown 
much too modest to pet the undressed little 
god any longer in fashionable circles, and it is 
only in remote country villages that he may 
run about, like a naughty boy, without shoes 
or stockings, and fly his wicked arrows. 

Molly rose with a tiny unusual weight upon 
her light heart on that first morning at the 
Lodge. She half wished herself back in the 
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homely little house amongst the Blatchington 
trees, where she might run out amongst the 
fowls bonnetless — even so far as Farmer Budd's 
duck-pond, to scatter bread crumbs to her 
friends the geese. All this lace, and the pic- 
tures, and hangings of blue and white, struck 
strangely with a sharp strangeness on hei; 
opening eyes, and she listened, wondering at 
the stillness, for the old familiar sounds, such 
as the clatter of Betty's hobnailed boot upon 
the stair, or the noisy raking-out of the kitchen- 
fire, or the dear " Good morniug, Moll ! " from 
an opposite iron bedstead. Then, as she lay 
quiet, in her half- wakefulness, under the soft 
azure canopy, she began to realise all that 
had passed, and to go over in memory the 
scene of the preceding evening, and to recall 
what had been said and done, and her own 
part played out in this beginning of the new 
act of her young life. Then it was, too, that 
the prick of pain touched her heart. "Why 
hadn't Godfrey*' — she called him Godfrey 
simply in thought — " talked to her at all after 
dinner ? and if she played and sang as nicely 
as they said she did, why hadn't he thanked 
and praised her too 1 Well, she wouldn't care. 
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He was just a rongh boor, and he didift know 
what music meant." 

No one seemed stirring when she left her 
room dressed for breakfast. She hopped 
down-stairs and crossed the hall, passing the 
dreadful gong on her way, and peeped into 
the dining-room, which was dark and empty, 
and thence she glided, half afraid to walk 
naturally, into the drawing-room. It looked 
cold and dismal enough, in spite of the hand- 
some furniture; and Molly contrasted it 
mentally with the bright cheerful breakfast- 
room at home. Seven, chimed the gilt clock 
on the mantle-shelf. "Soon," thought she, 
regretfully, "papa and Anne will be sitting 
down to their coffee. Qh 1 and this is Satur- 
day — baking-morning, and so they '11 have 
hot bread for breakfast. I wonder if the 
people in this house ever mean to get up ? 
and I wonder if I might open that shutter 
through which the sun is struggling to enter ? '' 
She worked a passage amongst the chairs and 
ottomans, scattered about in their last night's 
places, to the window, and came across her 
figure reflected in one of the pier-glasses. Not 
through vanity, but through curiosity, she 
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stopped to survey herself. " I would like to 
know if people think me good-looking ? How 
very funny it is that one can never carry in 
mind a picture of one's self! That always 
struck me in the Bible — the verse about a 
man who sees his face in a glass, and imme- 
diately, on quitting the reflection, *forgetteth 
what manner of man he was/ Would I be 
prettier with my hair up ? I think, now I 'm 
getting accustomed to myself, that IVe too 
much colour to be pretty. I wish I were 
aristocratically pale, like dear sweet Nanny ; 
and my nose is turned up. How very 
horrible!" She held her hair a moment in 
a heap of rich brown curls on the top of her 
head, then dropped her hand, and turned away 
from the mirror and her reflected sel£ Could 
she have beheld therein, the next moment, the 
red of her face and throat, she might have 
endorsed the censorious criticism, " too much 
colour." Watching her, with mirthful eyes, 
and smUing mouth, leaning on the grand 
piano, stood Godfrey Sterne. Molly's heart 
beat fast with very shame. 

"Good morning! " he said, advancing and 
holding out his hand. " I am glad you have 
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managed to find something worth looking at." 
She did not see his hand ; only the irony 
of his words gave her courage to speak. 

" Oh, I 'm so sorry, Mr Sterne ; you will 
think me so vainly siUy 1 " 

"And shall you be really sorry to hear I 
think you vainly siUy 1 " he said. 

" Yes ; because it wouldn't be true." 

" Wouldn't it ? Facts are against you. Miss 
Bloomfield. I stroll into this room at an hour 
when the rest of the establishment — exclusive 
of the domestics — are asleep or taking their 
baths, to get my book, and I find the field 
occupied — how ? A young lady, who has just 
left her toUet-glass, admiring herself in a 
variety of attitudes and coiffures before the 
mirror, which certainly has never had any- 
thing so pretty to reflect till now." 

" Mr Sterne," cried Molly, raising two im- 
ploring eyes, in which the dew was gathering, 
" it was all a chance." 

" I daresay that I happened to come in at 
the wrong moment. I mean, of course, only 
the wrong moment as far as you are concerned." 

" How do you mean only as far as I am 
concerned 1 " 
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"It enlightened me as to your perfect 
womanliness. I am not complimenting you, 
Miss Bloomfield. Whilst you regarded, with 
evident satisfaction, your face in the glass, I 
took the opportunity of criticising you from a 
mental point of view." 

" Well, tell me how your criticism ended ? " 
said Molly. 

" Ended ! it 's not at a full stop yet. I 
begin to perceive that my unsophisticated 
little friend is at heart, if not outwardly, * like 
any other woman ' — admires herself on the 
sly, and runs herself down in company." 

"I fear I can't remove that impression," 
smiled Molly. 

" No ; remember the old proverb, * Qui 
s^ excuse s'accttse,' and don't try to wrap your 
vanity up in silver, and make me swallow it. 
The pill wouldn't go down," 

"After all," courageously aflSrmed Molly, 
" supposing I were admiring myself, what was 
wrong in that ? " 

"I don't censure you. Miss Bloomfield; I 
simply lower you a peg or two in my estima- 
tion.^' 

" Do you 1 " 
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*' Molly's red lip pouted with a touch of 
scorn, and she laid pert stress on the little 
word " do " — just a girl's defiant way of saying 
" Who cares ? " But there came stealing over 
her transparent face the painful tell-tale colour. 
She did care, for some inscrutable reason, and 
she couldn't help showing that she did ; but she 
was much too proud, and even too obstinate, 
to say so. 

" Do 1 1 " he echoed ; " your tone says pretty 
plainly that you are quite indifferent to my 
opinion. If indifferent, why do you blush 1 " 

*' I didn't blush," she answered, with a burn- 
ing face and angry eyes. 

Godfrey walked to a side-table, and taking 
from an epergne thereon a red rose, held it out 
to Molly. 

" Lay it against your cheek, Miss Bloomfield, 
and turn again to the truthful mirror. The 
crimson leaves are pale in comparison." 

Molly shook her head, and nearly shook the 
tears from beneath her eyelids. 

" I don't want it, thank you." 

" Oh, I didn't mean to give it to you," he said, 
with irritating coolness ; " it doesn't belong to 
me. Miss Thorold bought the flowers some- 
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where in her drive the other day — ^at a pleasure- 
garden, I believe — and she did not offer me one." 

** It must be a Littington rose/^ spoke MoUy, 
raising her downcast eyes to glance at it, very 
glad to have the chance offered her of turning 
the tide of conversation. ** We often walk to 
Littington to get flowers." 

" Do you like flowers ? " 

'' Of course I do," 

" Then why did you refuse this ? — ^you thought 
I meant to give it you.'' 

"That was why I refused it," and Molly 
laughed outright, and her face was bright 
again. It was altogether an April nature her's, 
made for — 

^^ Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles,'* 

to follow in rapid succession ; never alike five 
minutes together — now buoyant, now sha- 
dowed lightly, now sweetly compassionate and 
tender, now heedless and daring to a wild 
degree. 

** You were cross. That little demure sister 
of yours, whom I caught a glimpse of that 
morning on the beach, is answerable for having 
spoilt you. Well, if I send you as peace-offer- 
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ing one of the Littington incomparable roses, 
will you wear it 1 " 

" Yes," answered Molly, and wickedly added, 
" provided it be a pretty one." 

" So we are friends again. Perhaps, as we 
may hope not to fall out within the next*ten 
minutes, you will condescend to take — ^not one 
of Selina's flowers — but a short stroll ? " 

Molly was glad to acquiesce. She ran up* 
stairs for her hat, pinning a shawl across her 
shoulders, and they started together for the 
beach. Molly preferred holding her hat by the 
string to tying it on ; she liked to feel the 
blow of the sea-breeze and the warmth of the 
morning sun playing about her head. She did 
not know, though her companion noted, that 
the light was an aureola about her hair. 

** Are you not afraid of getting browned ? " 
he asked. 

" Not a bit ! Do you think it very unlady- 
like to be burnt and freckled 1 I 'm afraid it 
has made my hands very ugly, though," said 
Molly, looking down a little ruthfully at her 
gipsy-coloured fingers, thinking that she would 
buy a pair of big gloves at Mogden & Son's 
when she was at home again. 
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'' I think if most of the pasty-faced London 
swells could be dragged out of bed to be 
stretched on the beach instead regularly at an 
early hour, they would be better worth look- 
ing at," he said. 

The wind had ruffled his hair into a mop, 
his hands were stuck fast in his pockets ; he 
looked shaggy, unkempt, yet, in all his negli- 
gence of attire, grandly jpicturesque, like Zarca 
the gipsy, or Othello with a beard, 

** What a picture ! " screamed Molly-r-" Lon- 
don beauties drying in the sun like herrings ! 
Please, Mr Sterne, try and be generous. Your 
satirical touches frighten me." 

" There is a lady coming to the Lodge soon 
who will be made beautiful for ever, in com- 
parison to her present utter want of beauty, if 
you can artfully endeavour to induce her to put 
herself under the drying process. Without 
joking, the lady in question has the appear- 
ance of being moulded in putty." 

"How old is sheV Molly innocently put 
her leading question. 
. " She is fat, fair, and forty." 

"Now you are joking again; that is too 
bad of you. Perhaps you don't know her age ? " 
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" I have very good, reason for knowing her 
exact age, having had the misfortune to see 
her birth legibly inscribed in the Family Bible 
of her own home. I tell you she is forty." 

Molly mused a moment. How very far off 
seemed forty years to her — far as the distant 
heaven, far as the future could reach ; for at 
seventeen is not all life one boundless youth, 
tameless and illimitable as the sea rolling vast 
and beautiful before ? Only the sea and its 
glitter of sun-lit white-crested waVes, its joyous 
rippled restlessness, Molly's eye noted. The 
rock and the breaker, the rage of destructive 
storm, are forgotten in the heyday of exist- 
ence. 

"You had better tie on your planter," 
advised Godfrey, "or I shall get scolded by 
Miss Thorold. We don't all hold like opin- 
ions, or like creeds, or like anythings, in the 
Lodge, you perceive. We 're a nest of Kaffirs 
and Christians, Bohemians and Assyrian 
bulls — the favoured of the gods, and * hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ' some, includ- 
ing servants and myself. Captain Thorold 
Thorold — ^for mind you give him his duplicate 
name, it means so ma^ny thousands a-year — 
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affects to patronise literary women, and laughs 
at freckles." 

** Then 1 11 be freckled/* said perverse Molly. 

"No, Miss Bloomfield, you will not voluntarily 
sacrifice those pretty speeches, that admiring 
eulogy of your little pianoforte performance ? 
Besides, you should make a point of pleasing 
the General's favoured nephew/* 

" I didn't know he was any particular rela- 
tive or favourite either/' 

Molly was piqued by his designating her 
instrumental ability as ** little," in this rough 
unvarnished fashion. 

" He happens, then, let me tell you, to stand 
in the fortunate capacity of both. He wears 
the mysterious galloshes of fortune. Besides 
inheriting a considerable income from his 
father, who was the General's only brother, he 
is to come in for all Sir George's pounds, 
shillings, and pence, by and by. He is the only 
relative, saving myself, the General has left 
in this world ; though I 'm not at liberty, in 
making use of this familiar saying, to reckon 
up for your edification the number of relatives 
the old man may hope to meet in the next." 

" If he is so rich," ^id Molly, simply, " per- 
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haps he will marry the pasty-faced lady whom 
you are all expecting/' 

Godfrey smiled grimly, 

"No, he won't do that, although she does 
not prefer freckles to domiing a bushranger's 
hat." 

" You 're hard on it," said Molly, " I 'm 
sorry you think it so ugly, but I can't buy 
another." 

" Why not ? Are there no shops at Sea- 
ford, or Lewes,. or Brighton— see, there's a bit 
of local geography for you — that could furnish 
you with a suitable piece of head-gear? " 

" Yes ; I mean, I can't afford to buy one." 

And then, as if she had laid bare to his sar- 
castic lash, the abyssmal depths of personality, 
revealed her scantiness of this world's goods, 
she lowered her head, and bravely clapped on 
the huge ridiculed planter. 

He laughed; his laugh, like his voice, was 
rich and low. 

*' How deliciously Irish you are. I can fancy 
the Pasty-face in your shoes 1 She'd have 
dished up a rechauffe of all the hackneyed but 
ingenious excuses that are constantly being 
palmed off by women upon the credulous fool. 
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man. This hat was quite the fashion/' God- 
fray's voice was subdued even to mimicry. 
" Or it pleased her to wear it because it was so 
uncommon. My Lady Mary had begged it 
for her miUiner to copy ; and the artist Some- 
one had entreated her to sit to him in it for her 
portrait. Joking apart, my little friend, ceh, vous 
va d merveiUey as they would tell you at Elise." 

" Who is Elise V* asked Molly, laughing her- 
self now, and,, like a child, pleased to hear him 
hint he thought her pretty in it. 

" Don't you know Elise 1 Ah ! you '11 be 
ordering a trousseau there some day." 

"For whom?" 

She stole a sly glance at him. He looked at 
her, and into his face came the intense worn 
sadness that shadowed it sometimes, the gravity 
that lifted it completely beyond the pale of 
mere young manhood, an expression that a 
young man's face could never exactly wear. 

" For yourself," he answered. 

Molly shook her head in the wind. 

" 1 never have contemplated myself as mar- 
ried. But when I am, I 'd just like to go to 
church in a plain walking-dress, and have no 
fuss." 
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" Ah ! you 're almost too sensible to get 
married/' he said, jestingly. " When a woman 
contemplates marriage, as a rule, she speculates 
on eighty visionary pounds of substantial wed- 
ding-cake, sugared over, and surmounted by 
an indelicate impersonation of winged love ; on 
so many puffy bridesmaids, and satin tangible 
duplicates of the knot she and husband and 
father and priest tie between them; on 
Gunter-confectionery in fact, and forty or fifty 
new dresses." 

" What are we to do then 1 " queried Molly, 
stooping to dig her hand into a captivating 
little pool of salt-water and bawling up a red 
star-fish — " we who can't patronise Gunter-con- 
fectionery — whatever that may be — or Madame 
Elise?" 

" Go without satin and sweets," he said, 
shortly. 

"And be happy," smiled Molly, *'eh, Mr 
Sterne ? Lead a quiet life amongst fields and 
flowers and fishing-boats." 

** Lead a life of nothingness, you mean, spin 

out the thread of existence in returning visits 

to little county families, talking scandal by 

the hour, drinking tea, and Sunday after Sun- 
VOL. I. G 
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day complacently listening to sermons on 
imaginary sins, or sins just possible to your 
imaorination. Yon will have two leadinor excite- 
ments perhaps in the year — the county ball 
and a new bonnet." 

" Take a lesson from the contented star-fish/' 
moralised Molly, standing still, and holding 
forth her ungloved hands, her merry wee face 
a strange contrast to her wise words. " Look 
at the creature 1 he is wretched because I have 
lifted him above the littleness of his salt pool ; 
it is his element, and the simple life you des- 
pise is mine. Transplant me, and I die." 

Godfrey stretched himself out on the beach. 

" Sit down. Miss Bloomfield, unless you are 
afraid of damp stones." 

Molly obeyed, pushing ber large hat away 
from her forehead. 

" Talking of stones,'^ she said, turning to him 
a frank face, in which the red came and went 
ever and anon, " I have something to confess 
to you on that score." 

"Well, I become your father-confessor for 
the time being. I am old enough, child, to be 
your father in reality." 

"My father-confessor!" began Molly, in a 
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grave voice. " I cannot be honest unless you 
hold out forgiveness beforehand." 

*' Be assured of absolution/' he smiled. 
. •'Then you must know/' she said, very 
gently and very shyly touching the forehead he 
had propped up on one hand, " that I am the 
guilty party who guiltlessly made this incision/ 

He punished the daring fingers by retaining 
them prisoners. 

"Finish your incomplete confession. Let 
me hear how you happened to be the David I 
have already abused, to your knowledge." 

She went back to the opening scene of our 
story ; at the close of her explanation she en- 
deavoured to withdraw her hand. 

" Both prude and coquette I " he said, releas- 
ing it. " Well, I paid pretty dearly for my 
night's sojourn in Seaford. I had walked over 
from Brighton, and it was too late to return to 
the Lodge ; so they wrapt me up in damp sheets 
at the inn, and sent a telegraphic message some- 
where for a fowl, which, when served up, went 
down in a mouthful." 

"Now that you are beginning to talk non- 
sense, I think we had better walk on," suggested 
restless Molly. 
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" I think we had better walk back to break- 
fast," he said, slowly rising, " or I shall have an 
action brought against me by Mr Bloomfield for 
starving you and reducing you to a fashionabk 
state of leanness, minus beauty and freshness/' 

"I wish I could grow thinner and paler," 
sighed Molly, who entertained the idea that 
her proportions and colouring equally fitted 
her to sustain the nowise enviable reputation 
of a country bumpkin. 

"Take a few lessons from that thin, per- 
fumed lath, that little beast, Captain Thorold," 
said the giant, on his feet now, facing the 
sparkling sea. 

" Thank you heartily, sir ! " and simultane- 
ously turning, they beheld the gallant officer 
just named. 

**I trust you are willing to accept my 
thanks?" he said, his lip curling with a sneer, 
addressing Godfrey Sterne. "And you, Miss 
Bloomfield," removing his hat, and making low 
obeisance, " my apologies for thus unwittingly 
interrupting a very pleasant tSte-d-tStey 

Saying which, he re-covered his head, and 
resumed his path as rapidly as its shingly 
nature would permit. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A CHAPTER OF MISTAKES. 

Lady Thorold was one of those women who, 
if not engaged in household duties or in 
attending to the requirements of their families, 
are never so completely in a state of mental 
elysium as when they are occupied in " marry- 
ing '' their friends. Not even the almost pig- 
headed perversity of her daughter could blunt 
the keen edge of her Ladyship's match-mak- 
ing proclivities, though, if she could have been 
cured of this pet folly of her life's sunset, cer- 
tainly the cure should have been long since 
effected by Selina's undutiful snubbing of 
the many beaux invited to .the baronet's 
table to be surveyed through matrimonial- 
rimmed spectacles. The handsome old lady, 
who cared as much for her laces and her caps, 
as, in the bloom of her youth, she had cared 
for hair-frames and short-waisted crinolineless 
dresses, was utterly at a loss to understand 
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this headstrong, clever, self-willed, matter-of- 
fact daughter, with whom she had presented 
her husband nine - and - twenty years ago. 
Selina's contempt of the " nice young men '* 
whom she, like a fond mother, picked out as 
eligible husbands from the ranks of the marry- 
ing men of her acquaintance, was a sore 
riddle to her, and struck her as being most 
markedly unwomanly, and a wicked flying 
out in the face of Providence. So, by dint of 
obstinacy on one side, and repeated failure 
on the other, Madame relinquished, with an 
inward groan, the idea of settling Made- 
moiselle, and allowed the determined spinster 
to please her fancy, and pet dirty little boys 
and girls in ragged schools, and revel in her 
dull books, without further molestation. But 
here, in the quiet and solitude of this clifif-side 
retreat, where Selina read, and stumped in 
clodhopping boots over the bleak bare downs, 
where her husband fretted himself about the 
changes going on in the British service— from 
which he had retired— and growled in the 
midst of salt-baths, and bath-chair exercise on 
the beach, and rumbling-carriage drives at a 
slow rate to neighbouring towns,— or in what- 
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soever matter he might be beguiling dd Time 
away — at Mr Cardwell and Sir Henry Storks, 
anathematising the Oladstonian Government 
as though he would be delighted to kick the 
whole Cabinet with the toe of his polished 
patent-leather boot into Hades there and 
then ; — amidst these uncongenial spirits Lady 
Thorold finds suddenly to hand a chance 
arising for indulging very laudably her match- 
making propensities; and to carry out her 
schemes, she brought all her diplomatic talent 
to bear on the matter at issue. She said to 
herself: — "Here I meet unexpectedly with 
the girls of my dear dead friend Lucy Bloom- 
fie/ H«n'f Mend^ip binding tfes upon 
US ? Of course it has. It is my duty to do 
what I can for Lucy's motherless children. I 
always heard the poor dear married beneath 
her — a pettifogging, simple, and, I 'm sure, -a 
selfish schoolmaster, who of course, like all 
men, thinks women can get married as they 
can buy a bow of ribbon, and takes no trouble 
to secure to his daughters eligible offers. 
He '11 open his eyes when it 's too late, and 
those girls of his are sinking into a penniless 
old-maidism, and perhaps marry them off then 
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to some nasty little Blatcbington fanner. 1 *11 
take this pretty Molly in hand, and you de- 
pend on my word for it, under my superinten- 
dence and assistance the child won't do badly. 
I 'U marry her to my nephew Thorold. He 'd 
possess just what she lacks — refinement, and 
tone her down into a very graceful, ladylike 
woman. There 's the making of a fashionable 
woman about her too; a few riding and 
dancing lessons, and a little more lacing." iSo 
marrying Molly to Captain Thorold Thorold 
of the Eifle Brigade, meant, of course, the in- 
venting numerous ingenious stratagems by 
which the two in question might be brought 
together. Lady Thorold artfully contrived to 
change Molly's place at dinner, and seat her 
beside the gentleman to whom it was her 
Ladyship's pet project to marry her, much to 
Molly's distress, — an arrangement that gave, 
however, wide range for the firing of those 
dangerous furtive glances that work such 
deadly injury to hearts under storming. Poor 
little Molly was not a whit the less regardless 
of her dinner-dress from the fact that the 
table was between her and the man whom 
she was, alas ! beginning to love — not a whit 
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the less careful of the set of collar or bow, 
or the Qffect of trinket or flower, from the 
fact that he could no longer tell her by 
half-whispered word whether such pleased 
his critical eye or not, until the chance 
were given him after dinner, when they all met 
in the drawing-room. Then, too, Lady Thorold, 
Selina noted, though Molly was too unsuspect- 
ing to see through the snare, was careful to 
make her young guest sing just the favourite 
airs the Captain liked, and bought up every 
piece, mostly of light and airy description, that 
he happened to suggest as being suitable to the 
clever musical fingers. So Beethoven and 
Mozart and Weber, Moll's favourites, were 
laid by on the shelves of the whatnot, and the 
productions of Brinley Eichards and Sidney 
Smith, and, best of the lot, Madame Oury, 
filled with bright-hued covers Molly's old 
stringless portfolio ; and she grew tired of them 
when she had mastered a few pages, and wound 
them up with wiyeggio chords in the middle ; 
and the gallant Captain, who could not read a 
note of music, turned the pages as she bade, 
none the wiser. So far Madame s plot thick- 
ened, and to her eye all looked smooth. She 
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began to be very happy in her fancied success, 
and to pet Molly, and make much of her, and 
fuss her about her dress and her coiffure, in a 
way that amused the young girl, whilst it 
made Selina/ hot and angry. 

" Mamma shan't do it," she said, defiantly. 
" I love Molly too, and I won't have her tied 
for life to that polished log, that is so brittle 
for all its smoothness. Godfrey, Godfrey ! 
how much more gladly I would hand my pet 
over to your rough but sure keeping 1 " 

Mr Godfrey Sterne held aloof through all 
this love-making and love-bargaining; seem- 
ingly he left the field clear to that younger 
and wealthier man, with indifference as to the 
fate of the woman whom he teased and ad- 
mired and rebuked just ^ the wUl moved him, 
to whom he was rude and tender and dicta- 
torial by turns. Molly drifted on as the cur- 
rent of her destiny bore her, neither elate nor 
cast down. Women intuitively perceive admir- 
ation, intuitively feel the sympathy unspoken 
but given silently by men to whom the magnet- 
ism of nature draws them. She saw and knew 
that Captain Thorold Thorold, in spite of her 
darned dresses, and her simplicity, and her 
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want of drawing-room accomplishments, liked 
to be with her, to be near her ; and sometimes, 
in her girHsh caprice, and because, as do all 
her sex, she loved to wield the power so new 
and strange, she would accord him a pretty 
word or two and a bright soft smile, iand give 
him a little gratitude for the amount of atten- 
tion he heaped upon her. But she likewise 
felt and knew, though never a word passed from 
his lips to her ear, that the bronzed and bitter 
man, for whom the stream of first fresh youth 
had run dry, the man of strong will and pas-*' 
sion, of impolite tongue, that could never cringe 
or flatter, loved her too ; and in her night- 
thoughts she was loyal in the warm and 
cherished love she gave him, and in her day- 
dreams hopeful of the future wherein her lot 
and his lay veiled. 

Miss Selina Thorold's keen eyes noted the 
seed that was springing up in Molly's heart, 
watched it anxiously as it grew ; and the cer- 
tainty that it did grow determined her to try 
her best to crush it. She had her good rea- 
sons, like a sensible, practical woman. She saw 
the danger in this companionship that her 
mother thought " so safe.'* 
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" They do not love who do not show their love." 

So spoke observant Shakspeare three hun- 
dred years ago, and Molly showed her pre- 
ference pretty plainly in her shy way. Furtive 
glances and a glowing face in Godfrey's pre- 
sence ; a readiness to leave book or piano 
or needlework to wander out with him; a 
persistence in keeping to colours and gowns 
that he professed to like ; a simple anxiety to 
read what he praised, and to discover songs he 
was pleased to hear — these little things spoke the 
truth to Miss Thorold, and the truth was very 
disagreeable to her. She was not in the least 
the more willing to aid Captain Thorold's love- 
making because she disapproved of her cousin 
Godfrey's; but she eflfectually gratified her 
mother's desire, by contriving, whensoever the 
chance ofilered itself, to take possession of 
Godfrey's spare moments, and rob little Molly 
of his society. Lady Thorold continually en- 
deavoured to exalt her pet nephew to the 
pedestal of Molly's regard by calling her 
attention to the whiteness of his hands, and 
the correctness of his dress, and his courteous 
manners ; and, in a casual fashion, would touch 
upon the slovenly attire of relative No. 2, 
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second not only in blood-ties, but in wealth and 
in her affectionate interest ; and would allude 
to his apparent want of polish, and his dis- 
regard of the feelings of others, until she had 
worked Molly into passionate defence of the 
maligned and unreasonable abhorrence of the 
exalted nephew. 

" He 's so dreadfully rude, sometimes, but I 
suppose he doesn't mean it,'' said her Ladyship, 
stitching at her embroidery ; ** and I wish he 
wouldn't wear such frightful trousers." 

"Yes, I wish he wouldn't/' spoke Molly, 
wilfully misconstruing the sentence ; " he looks 
as if he required to be dropped into them by 
his valet every time he put them on." 

"And then he does sometimes come to 
table with his hair in such a state ! " pursued 
Lady Thorold, conjuring up a picture of God- 
frey as he frequently showed himself at break- 
fast after an early blow on the beach ; "I never 
saw anything like it. I wonder the General 
doesn't notice it." 

" Well, there's one thing to be said," retorted 
Molly, tapping the carpet angrily with her foot, 
and struggling to keep her voice subdued to a 
firm sweet tone, " he has so precious little of it. 
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that unless he did as you say, pomade it to a 
dreadful state, he - would soon have none left 
on his head." 

*' Pomade ! " — Lady Thorold looked up with 
a concerned expression from her embroidery- 
frame — " my dear, did I mention pomade ? » I 
meant to imply that it was the absence of 
pomade in his case that so particularly struck 
me as objectionable." 

"Now stop," cried SeUna, whirling round 
on her chair — she was writing letters at the 
davenport — "you two are speaking of diffe- 
rent people, and so you may go on contra- 
dicting till noonday. It's just now eleven 
o'clock, and I shall miss the post, for I cannot 
help listening to and laughing at the muddle 
you are getting into." 

" We are in no muddle, as you elegantly term 
it, Selina," said Lady Thorold. " I am of course 
talking of Mr Sterne." 

"Ob, I was talking of Captain Thorold 1" 

Molly blushed for herself ; she knew she had 
been wickedly leading Lady Thorold astray, 
and she felt conscious that Lady Thorold's 
daughter was aware of her equivocation. 

Just then the drawing-room door opened. 
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and the gentlemen in. question entered to- 
gether. 

"You three look very ^animated," remarked 
the Captain, possessing himself of a compart* 
ment of the ottoman on which Molly sat ; " I 
heard your voice, Selina, across the hall." 

**Did you 1" she said, laughing. " May be 
you happened to hear your own name sung in a 
milder key ? '' 

" No, I didn't. In whose thoughts' held I 
honoured place V 

** In Miss Bloomfield's/' replied Selina, 
wickedly. 

Molly coloured to the temples. She caught 
two glances, as she raised imploring eyes to the 
face of her jesting friend — one from Captain 
Thorold, of unfeigned satisfaction ; one, a quick 
questioning, jealous look, from Godfrey. 

" I may not question further, I suppose ? " 
whispered the Captain, bringing his perfumed 
head on a level with Molly's ear. 

" Yes, you may," affirmed Selina, prompted, 
Molly thought, by a very devil of mischief. 
" Wouldn't you like to hear what she said ? " 

** I confess to curiosity," he replied, his eyes 
intent on the burning face beside him. 
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*' She said," spoke Miss Thorold, " that you 
wore Tinmentionables of a George-the-Pourth 
style — draw your own conclusions — and de- 
clared her opinion that you would soon be 
bald/' 

" Selina!" remonstrated Lady Thorold, " you 
are most incorrigible." 

"Yes, dear mother mine, I always was,'' 
coolly replied the daughter, turning again to 
her davenport. 

"Thank you. Miss Bloomfield," spoke the 
Captain in a low voice, his fine feelings ruffled, 
his vanity mortified. " I should have thought 
you would have been above the commonplace 
of amusing yourself at the expense of your 
friends when they are not present to enjoy the 
witticisms they innocently provoke." 

" Oh, don't, please," said Molly, half ready to 
cry, and half inclined to laugh. "I am so 
ashamed of myself ! Do forgive me this once, 
and I will promise, like a naughty child, never 
to do so any more." 

She did not attempt to deny or soften the 
truth Selina had roughly proclaimed, but she 
held out her hand as she said " like a naughty 
child," with a pout and a smile, to make peace. 
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"You seem to be writing a second volume 
of the Epistles, Selina. Who are your special 
correspondents t '' 

Godfrey had not addressed a word to Molly 
yet ; but she revelled in that stealthy jealous 
glance. 

" I ^m writing to Miss Anstruther." 

" The deuce you are ! ^' 

He turned his back upon the occupants of 
the ottoman, and his strong, expressive face 
was seen by Selina only. 

" Well, and why, pray?" 

The eyes of the two, who read each other's 
character so nicely, met. 

" I am writing to request her kindly to fix 
the day on which she intends coming." 

" Kindly !" he echoed, in a low tone wdth a 
bitter ring in it. " True ! it is sensible of you 
to hint that due notice of her arrival will be 
considered * kind,' though I should think she 
would scarcely thank you for your compli- 
ment." 

" I want to know when to expect her.'* 

" And you want to expect her as soon as she 
can make it convenient to come 1 '* 

« I do." 

VOL. I. H 
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There was no concealment or respect for 
what is commonly called "sensitiveness" in 
Miss Thorold's nature. 

*' Do you fancy, Selina, that I don't under- 
stand you ? '' 

" I am not given to fancies, Godfrey," she 
said, shortly. " If you understand me, I am 
not sorry. Simply, I do not like double games, 
you know that. More " — she put her hand on 
his arm, and looked him steadily in the face, — 
" I care for that young thing's happiness. I 
trust to your honesty of purpose. I can't 
help it that I seem to have been given lynx- 
eyes." 

" You are a witch ! " he said, and his face 
worked ; " nevertheless, I respect you. If I 
have a friend in the world I respect, it is solely 
yourself." 

" Away, misanthrope ! '' she removed her 
hand, and seized her quill. " Get to your 
cigar and your everlasting Dante, and let me 
not lose the post. If my letters miscarry, I 
shall know you have robbed the bag." 

" I feel strongly tempted to do it," he said, 
with a smile and a sigh, turning from her; 
for he knew of old that Selina's imperative 
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" Away ! " eflfectually closed the gates of con- 
versation for the time being. 

" I am going • to walk over to your Litting- 
ton pleasure-garden, Miss Bloomfield. Will 
you come ? " 

Molly, sitting with a strip of muslin in her 
hand, and a needle that refused to be threaded 
between her finger and thumb, looked up 

« 

quickly. Pleasure flashed from her eyes, she 
half rose from her seat on the ottoman ; and 
the Captain, who was uttering the nothingness 
he thought pleasing to all women — that kind 
of sugared flattery and watery sentimentality 
that true women abhor — ^glared savagely at 
Godfrey for thus wittingly setting his claims 
aside. 

" No, my dear ; I wish you to drive with 
me." So spoke Lady Thorold, not raising her 
eyes from the frame behind which she sat 
screened. 

Molly sat down again in her place like a 
good obedient child, but her heart beat dis- 
appointedly. The Captain's face glowed ; very 
quietly he indulged in a comfortable little 
chuckle. 

"Don't you prefer walking to driving ?'' 
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asked Godfrey, bluntly, waiting as though he 
fully expected her to reply in the affirmative. 

**Nol" 

It was a downright fib. The poor girl would 
have given worlds to have uttered the " yes *' 
that rose to her eager lips. 

" Oh 1 you don't care to ! Very well ; " and 
he turned his back upon the party. 

Was he vexed ? Did he care ? Would he 
have liked her to go ? Why didn't she speak 
the truth. What perverse spirit possessed her 
to say the very opposite to what she really 
meant. How she hated Lady Thorold, whose 
meek decisive tongue had ruined her day's 
happiness ; and wouldn't it be just nice to get 
up and stick a pin into her, or pull out all her 
horrible threads ! Molly had never despised 
Berlin-wool before ; she had rather been pleased 
than otherwise to see the dear old Perkins 
spinsters sorting their colours, and discussing 
different shades of greens and yellows, as 
though life and death were woven in the 
canvas whereon they worked. But now she 
abhorred Berlin-wool, and that dreadful frame, 
and she felt miserably anxious to be suddenly 
seized with headache or the unromantic ter- 
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rible toothache — anything as excuse to save 
her from the long d^ L. in th, roMbling 

barouche. But Molly was too full of strength 
to be spared the ordeal through the plea of 
sickness. She made up her mind all the 
same that she should be spared this ordeal to 
her temper. 

" Mayn't I stay at home with you ? " she 
»W, Cing crLd to SeUn.>. L of the 
room, and possessed herself of the footstool. 
" 1 11 be very quiet, and not worry you. I 
won't even open the piano. Miss Thorold." 

"Stay at home," indignantly echoed the 
energetic scribe, " whilst the sun shines ! 
No J I emphatically say, No ! What would 
you do were I to accede to your request, and 
to exact fulfilment of your promise to be 
quiet ? " 

"I would keep it, trust me,** said Molly, 
eagerly. "I could ransack your books, you 
know. Miss Thorold." 

" That would never dol Mr Sterne," but 

for some reason unexpressed, Selina stopped 
short in the middle of her sentence. " Child, if 
you don't like carriage-exercise, why not use 
your feet ? '' 
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"Please, show me how to use mine. Miss 
Bloomfield,'' pleaded the Captain, meandering 
about the room, and finally arresting his walk 
in the immediate vicinity of her seat. " Will 
you take me out for a walk 1 " 

" No, I won't," said Molly, shortly. 

Miss Thorold laughed. She liked to see 
Molly cross ; there was something exquisitely 
refreshing to her in the play of this simple un- 
compromising little character. 

"That's right!" she exclaimed, stroking the 
lowly silken curls. "Mind you always fear- 
lessly speak the truth, child, and even your 
beaux will take the snubs you honestly give 
generously." 

" I don't know about that," snapped Captain 
T.T. 

" But I do not always speak the truth fear- 
lessly," said Molly, laying her burning cheek 
against Miss Thorold's gown, and thinking of 
her answer to Godfrey Sterne some few minutes 
back. 

" Ah, no! " half sneered the Captain, stroking 
his pointed beard with white jewelled fingers. 
" You reverse the meaning of monosyllables — 
eh. Miss Bloomfield ? '* 
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" People who live in glass-houses shouldn't 
throw stones," quoted she in reply, afraid to 
look him straight in the face, because he had 
read her so cleverly. " It is very weak to 
retaliate though. Captain Thorold." 

" True, we mustn't quarrel twice in one day," 
he said. 

" I don't care how often we quarrel," cried 
MoUy. 

" Nor I ! — the making-up is more than suffi- 
cient compensation." 

" I thought women liked the last word, but 
you may have it," she said, angrily. 

'* I have so many kind speeches to thank you 
for, that I hardly know how to add to my 
gratitude for this one," he spoke, lowering his 
voice, and throwing his eyes upon her with a 
look of grieved reproach. 

" You have made my cousin miserable, Moll," 
laughed Miss Thorold. " See how unhappy is 
the expression he .adopts !" 
, "Adopts! yes," whispered Molly, burying her 
face again in the protecting folds of Selina's 
gown, less this time to conceal blushes than 
smiles. 

" What did you say. Miss Bloomfield 1 " 
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asked the Captaii;, feeling uncomfortably con- 
scious she was laughing at him. 

" I am not going to tell you," she said, very 
deliberately, her voice half smothered in soft 
merino. 

"Ah, Molly, you are too hard ! " cried Miss 
Thorold ; " I should be gentler were I in your 
place. Since you will not accompany my 
cousin in his pedestrian exploration, at least 
dismiss him with your blessing." 

"I think," said Molly, raising the wicked 
face, and sitting straight up, " that you are a 
most naughty set of people here. I shall have 
to introduce Blatchingtonian morals into the 
establishment, I see." 

" In what form 1 ^^ queried the Captain. 

" In the form of the Blatchingtonian clergy, 
of course,*' spoke Selina, quickly ; " we '11 invite 
them down in a body. Only, Molly, give me 
due notice, and I will hide my pet papers, and 
order the Rock and the Record in their place." 

" I think Mr Ogden does take in the Record^ 
and he lends it to Miss Perkins ; but the only 
rocks I know are the Seaford cliffs," said Molly, 
gazing lovingly in their direction. 

" I see it is usless striving to alter your hard 
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determination — eh, Miss Bloomfield ? " queried 
the Captain^ in a pleading tone, faintly threaded 
with a whining note; "but we part friends, I 
hope ? '' 

" Oh, yes, I suppose so." 

Molly only longed for him to be gone. 

" And for my own part, the sooner you two 
shake hands and separate, the better for my 
correspondence," spoke Selina. ** All the 
morning I have been struggling to get on, and 
have been delayed by the buzz-buzz of differ- 
ent tongues setting the air vibrating in the 
immediate vicinity of my ear-drum. I have 
dismissed one of Miss Bloomfield's cavaliers 
by a summary Away ! ' I now emphatically 
give you a like congL'^ 

" Thank you ! I shall hope, on return, to be 
greeted smilingly from both ladies-nay, from 
all three,'' he added, half stumbling over Lady 
Thorold's foot as he made his way to the 
door, and bowing himself out with graceful 
apologies. 

"Hateful creature 1'' exclaimed the scribe, 
ere the door closed quite on the neat retreating 
figure. " A jewelled mass of millinery — ^a per- 
fect pyramid of conceit — a sham of a man. 
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Verily, I never saw any one who so completely 
made one feel the truth of Burns's line — 

* Her prentice ban' she tried on man ; ' 

for there 's only a semblance or a counterfeit 
of manhood about him." 

" Selina ! " cried Lady Thorold, peeping round 
the corners of her frame, anxious to behold 
Molly's face, "in your thoughtlessness you 
pass the bounds of common civility/' 

" I hate common civility ; and what you 
call my thoughtlessness is simply the result of 
a careful study of my cousin's character. I tell 
you, mamma, the more I see of Thorold, the 
more increases my propensity to snub him. I 
am so concerned for your future heir's reputa- 
tion, that I intend henceforth taking him down 
a peg or two whensoever opportunity oflfers." 

" I beg of you," — Lady Thorold snapped her 
threads with her scissors all in the wrong 
places, and her hands shook with anger,— "not 
to speak so of my nephew in my presence, more 
especially before my visitors, Selina. Must I 
appeal to the General to solicit a little more 
forbearance and courtesy on your part towards 
his only brother's son ? " 

"Papa dislikes him, I believe, only a shade 
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less than I do," said the self-willed, open- 
tongued daughter. " But since you desire me 
to be less chary of my attentions to our guest, 
I 'U ride out with him every morning and play 
chess with him every evening as long as he re- 
mains beneath your roof. And I '11 walk his 
horse into the mud too— do him good inex- 
pressible to be splashed from top to toe," she 
added, with a side glance at MoUy^ that made 
the astonished child laugh. 

There was a far deeper meaning in this half- 
concUiatory speech than was read by either 
Lady Thorold or Molly Bloomfield. Trotting 
the gallant Captain out for the morning, 
whether there were to be muddy paths in the 
question or not, pinning him down to a chess- 
board the entire evening, indicated Miss Thor- 
old's determination to keep her cousin from 
crossing Molly^s path ; for Molly's husband 
she had resolved he should not be. Her Lady- 
ship took the words verbatim, and smoothed 
her ruffled plumes. 

•* Then we need discuss the matter no further, 
my dear.'^ She did not like discussing matters 
of any kind with her daughter, for it generally 
ended in her getting the worst of it, and she 
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liked the satisfaction of quietly putting an end 
to any dispute between them. " You say you 
will try and remember the consideration you 
owe your cousin, and that is enough. So Molly, 
my child, will you get ready to accompany me 
in my drive?" 

Molly could not choose but go. It was 
very dull work — now that the novelty of 
driving about the familiar roads in a carriage- 
and-pair, at a snail's pace, had worn off — ^this 
tSte-d-tSte with her Ladyship, whilst opposite 
sat the grim, dreaded General, snifl&ng the air, 
and occasionally taking a pinch of snuff from 
a silver-bound tortoiseshell case. 

She found herself inwardly rejoicing in the 
thought that her fond old bald-pated father 
did not indulge in this objectionable practice 
of a past age ; and thinking of her father, her 
mind reverted to the little loving sister and 
the simple-hearted Blatchington coterie. She 
pictured Anne wandering forth in desolate 
loneliness to the roads they had loved to 
frequent together, longing for her wild gay 
Molly with an unselfish beautiful longing ; or 
possibly sitting in the window-comer, like 
a saint in a niche, darning the Master's old 
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grey merino stockings with the care and 
nicety incident to all the wee rosy-tipped 
fingers undertook. Something like a gUtter 
of tears came into Molly's bright eyes as she 
Hstened to her Ladyship's gossip, now and 
then putting in a random ah ! and oh I In all 
this grand life of indolence and ease, hadn't 
she been living too much like a fine lady, 
not thinking enough of those dear ones at 
home. A month ! — she. had been away a whole 
month 1 — all the time how careless for Anne 
and her father ! And she had forgotten many 
promises. How short her replies to the long 
letters from the little white house at Blatch- 
ington, chronicling the exact state of the small 
garden and the new additions to the poultry- 
family, and full of curious questions relative 
to her own gay doings, left alas ! unanswered, 
half of them! Then, too, there were the 
puddings she had never remembered to ask 
about ; and should she return without taking 
the trouble to find out a few receipts for the 
kind old maiden sisters, who had so tenderly 
watched her progress through all the ills and 
quicksands of childhood ? She flew up to her 
room, when the meditative drive was at an 



V 
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end, eager to sit down and pour out her con- 
trite heart to " Her sweet sister Temperance," 
as she loved to call Anne in their playful in- 
tercourse. She had grown regardless of her 
dress-nay, wilfully extravagant, in very truth ; 
and the bonnet with the pink ribbons had 
a triste^ faded appearance now, as she tossed 
it off in a great hurry, throwing it down in a 
most disrespectful manner upon the couch 
beneath her canopied bed. And so, full of 
her haste to get the "long, long letter *' 
finished, she did not hear the tap of my 
Lady's abigail's knuckles against the door, and 
only raised her curl-shrouded face and stopped 
her hurrying pen when the said abigail pro- 
litely coughed her presence into notice. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon!" cried Molly, 
starting. " What do you want, Marie V 

" Please, mademoiselle," smirked the Pari- 
sienne maid, with a golden commission for 
the duty chinking pleasantly in her pocket, 
"Monsieur commanded me to give you this 
rose." 

A rose for her, and from Monsieur 1 Down 
went the pen, and out-stretched was Molly's 
eager hand. It was a superb ^*gloire de 
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dijon/^ a full rose and a spray of leaves to* 
gether. Red, such as roses never boasted, 
stole into Molly^s face and tipped the roots of 
her soft hair. 

" Isn't it a beauty 1 " she said, holding it 
tenderly, and feasting her eyes on it. 

*'It is as charming as mademoiselle/' re- 
plied the smiling abigail. " What will madq- 
moiselle that I say to the gentleman 1 '' 

The gentleman ! Of course there was only 
one gentleman in the world to Molly who 
could or would be likely to send her a rose. 
Hadn't he promised it long ago? hadn't he 
walked over to* Litlington to get it for her ? 
Ah 1 now she saw it all, she thought, scenting 
the fragrance of the yellow petals. He had 
wished her to gp with him and choose it for 
herself, and she had told a big, big fib, and this 
was how he punished her ingratitude ! 

" Say," she said, hesitating. " No — stop ! 
give him this ; " and turning to her blotting- 
case, she penned on a sheet of pink notepaper 
the line — 

" Many many thanks for the beautiful^rose. 

"Molly." 
Twisting it into a triangular form, she handed 
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it over to the abigail, who took it and popped 
it dexterously into the tiny pocket of her black 
silk apron. 

" May I arrange it in the hair of mademoi- 
selle ? " she asked, waiting. 

"No, thank you," answered Molly, who 
would have thought it sacrilege to permit other 
fingers than hers to touch the flower again ; 
" I always fix in my roses for myself. What 
have you done with my letter, Marie ? " 

" It lies here," said the maid, tapping the 

« 

black silk pocket. 

" But you are not hiding it, are you ? " cried 
Molly, horror-struck. 

" Mais non, mademoiselle," — ^the French girl 
economised truth and blushes at the same 
time, — " I do not wish to soil it." 

When alone again, the young Blatchington 
spinster raised the rose to her lips, and, as 
doubtless many an older and wiser woman 
has done before her to a similar gift, kissed it 
more than once. 

" How shall I wear it ? " she pondered, con- 
sulting her glass. " On the top of my head, 
or at the side, or in my dress ? " And so 
many minutes were devoted to the deciding 
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this momentous question, that when the gong 
sounded for dinner, Molly walked down-stairs 
wearing the yellow Dijon-glory in her brown 
curls, it is true, artistically placed, but with no 
completed letter to Blatchington ready for the 
postbag. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

. "NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN." 

" Who gave you that rose, child 1 " Miss 
Thorold asked the question in her plain blunt 
way, putting her two hands on Molly's 
shoulders, and looking searchingly into eyes 
deep and clear as the fish-pools of Siloam. 

" I don't know," began Molly ; but even 
white lies trembled on the truthful tongue, 
and came out harshly, in rough.little jerks. 

" Molly ! Molly I " 

The red flared up into the blooming young 
face, and Molly slipped away from the two 
strong hands, down even to the carpet. She 
sat on the ground, and, according to her usual 
method when pained or excited, covered her 
blushes by burying her head in Miss Selina's 
gown. 

"Well, I think I know," she faltered. "Mr 
Sterne promised me a rose some time ago.'' 

" And gave it you to-night 1 " 
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" Yes," said Molly, simply. " Why do you 
ask, Miss Selina ? Do you think it wrong to 
wear roses 1 '' 

She did not consider it necessary to confess 
the whole matter. She could not reveal the 
fact of her having written him a. note about it ; 
it was so silly of her to have done so, and this 
matter-of-fact spinster would only laugh at, 
and perhaps tease her a little. Then, too, there 
was the inward consciousness that she had 
kissed the flower, and she felt a lurking dread 
that Miss Thorold would drag this out of her 
too, with her sharp clear questions. 

"Wrong to wear roses!" echoed the tall 
spinster, looking down with tender sad eyes on 
the lowly figure with its hidden face, stray 
curls of sun-touched hair gleaming from the 
folds of her dark dress. " No, my dear ; golden 
roses show very sweet in golden curls. But, 
Molly, roses don't live long ; they just typify a 
man's passing fancy, which is as little lasting 
as their freshness." 

** Now that you begin to talk like a book, I 
don't feel quite so much afraid of you." Here 
Molly sprang to her feet again. " Were you 
angry with me at dinner, that you looked- at 
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me so severely, Miss Thorold? I haven't been 
worrying you, have IV 

Worried she was, the penetrating spinster of 
mature womanhood, but she could not resist 
this girl-spinster's loving eyes and sweet 
grieved mouth. She bent forward and gravely 
kissed Molly's forehead. 

** You have been a dear blithe spirit in the 
house, and I 'm very sorry we can't have you 
always. But Miss Anstruther comes on 
Thursday, and you see we have only two spare 
rooms, my pet." 

" I see," said Molly, — " mine and Captain 
Thorold's. Well, I 've been here a long time, 
Miss Thorold." 

Somehow or other, the tears would well up 
to her eyes, and a great lump rose in her 
throat. She wanted to thank Miss Selina for. 
having allowed her to remain so many many 
days, but she could not force the words be- 
yond the ridge of the coral lips, and she stood 
straight and still, looking out of the window 
at the dimly-seen beach running into sea, and 
dimly-seen sea running into sky. The days 
were drawing in now slowly, and it was dusky 
and chilly after dinner in this room half win- 
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dow and door. She felt she was very selfish 
and UDgratefaly but it was hard she must be 
the one to clear out, she thought, just as she 
was beginning to know what real deep plea- 
sure meant. Why couldn't " that little beast/* 
as Godfrey had called Captain Thorold, take 
himself off instead 1 

" I 'm going to put a stop to mamma's 
work,^ said Selina. " She is fretting herself to 
death in all these arrangements she is making 
for Miss Anstruther's creature comforts ; and 
when I come back we'll have the candles 
lighted, and tea, and some of your pretty 
songs, Molly." 

So Molly remained alone in the shadowy 
window-corner, staring blankly in the direc- 
tion of Blatchington, trying to work out the 
puzzle of her own tangled thoughts. It would 
be very nice to be with Anne again, and sit 
together in the old boat chatting of everything 
and everybody ; very nice to roam together 
amongst the familiar boulders, and to visit the 
homely friends who lived round about Blatch- 
ington. But Molly just vaguely felt that there 
was one person and some things of whom it 
would not be quite easy to talk in an open 
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everyday strain, even to dear, sympathetic, 
unselfish, wee Nanny. Her reverie was broken 
in upon presently. The old butler brought in 
lights, revealing the tall plump figure standing 
solitary, with averted face, in the window ; tea 
followed, pretty miniature cups on a tray, and 
correctly thin slices of bread-and-butter ; then 
glided in gentle Lady Thorold in elegant pale 
grey silk and dainty lace head-dress, wearing a 
broach set with her husband's portrait, attended 
by her daughter full of terrible energy. Lastly 
came the gentlemen, and then Molly stole from 
the sheltering curtain, and stood out in the 
dim soft wax-light, making believe to look at 
the album of foreign views for the hundredth 
time. 

" Wouldn't you like to have your revenge, 
Thorold?" asked Miss Selina, perseveringly 
dragging forth the well-used Stauntons. 

•* Chess!— ah! Well, I don't know," stuttered 
the gallant Captain, who was thus warily way- 
laid just as he was making for the round table, 
eager to look over photographs of foreign 
tours. 

"You ladies, you know, can never bear 
being beaten ; so I don't think I '11 put your 
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kindness and good nature and'' — (making a 
little bow) — *' good temper to the test to-night, 
thank you, cousin." 

" Nonsense ! '' She began to place the pieces, 
'* You forget I have beaten you each night we 
have played together. Will you take white or 
redr' 

'* Shall I disappoint you if 1 beg to be ex- 
cused this evening 1 » he said, ia jerks. « To 
tell you the truth, 1 Ve a slight headache, and 
chess doesn't tend to lighten it." 

" My dear Selina, why will you always pin 
people down to intellectual occupations 1" 
querulously put the General; '*shut up the 
board/' 

" Allow me ! " spoke the Captain, and with 
alacrity he closed the detested squares^ and, 
under pretence of conveying board and men to 
their rightful place, continued to station him- 
self beside Molly. 

" Ah ! that 's a pretty spot. Miss Bloomfield, 
you are admiring — ^Belaggio. We were all there 
last summer." 

Molly started, the tones broke upon her ear 
80 suddenly. Quickly she put the photographic 
album aside, and only then noticed, half-in- 
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clined to laugh, that she had been holding the 
book upside down. 

" Is it a pretty place 1 Well it doesn't mat- 
ter to me whether it 's pretty or ugly. I don't 
suppose I shall make acquaintance with any 
seaside place out of Sussex.'' 

" It would be just the spot to go to for a 
honeymoon 1 " breathed Thorold Thorold, in a 
very low voice, leaning his elbow on the table 
the better to look into her face. She raised 
two innocent bright eyes. 

" Eich people mostly go to Italy, don't they 1 " 

*' Is that where you would choose to go 1 " 

" I 'm not rich,'.' laughed Molly. " I 'm as 
poor as a church-mouse — poorer ; for at any- 
rate a church-mouse has a coat that never 
wears out." 

" You may marry a rich man," he hinted. 

" I don't want to," she said, shortly, and then 
grew rosy red, and bit her naughty tongue. 

" Are we not to have any music at all to- 
night 1 " somewhat querulously put Mr Sterne, 
wheeling his chair round, and crossing his arms 
over the velvet bar of the back, so that he sat 
turned towards Miss Thorold, and away from 
Molly. 
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" Why do you ask me ? '* retorted Selina, who 
had resorted to the unwonted usp of her needle, 
and was hemming a handkerchief. " I don^t 
play or sing, do I ? Twist your mouth round 
the other way, Godfrey. Do you want a spokes- 
man at hand, or a spokeswomd,n ? " 

" Thank you again for the reminder,'' he said, 
gloomily, almost scowling at her, whilst she sat 
happily unconscious of the beetled brow and 
anger-darting eye, bending her calm face over 
her homely work. *' I shall have that soon at 
hand, true I and then your kind hints will be 
jealously considered de trop. Oh, you women 1 
you use your tongue like bodkins, and you 
stick the mean little probe into whatsoever place 
you think you have a chance of smiting sore.'^ 

"2>2cZ it sting r* she said, suddenly lifting her 
head erect, and meeting his eyes with her pene- 
trating glance, annihilating fraud and equivo- 
cation. " Godfrey ! there is something wrong 
— miserably,despicablywrong— inthis. There's 
truth in the old saying, * Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.' I did not mean to run the 
bodkin into you, because I do not handle low 
weapons and go secretly to work when I in- 
tend to strike." 
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" What *s all that about," said the General, 
who, sitting dangerously near, woke up at such 
familiar words as " weapons " and " strike,'* em- 
bodying warfare to his mind. 

Godfrey's lips twitched with a half-ironic 
smile. "Your daughter is not sure of her 
quotation^. General; she doesn't know more 
of Shakspeare than she does of Napier." Then 
he rose, bent his handsome head lower, and said, 
beneath his breath, quickly — 

** No relationship, no long standing of even 
such a friendship as ours, cousin, gives you 
the right to censure, the line of life I choose to 
follow in this way." • 

"In what way?" gasped Miss Thorold, 
rumpling up her work in her hot hands,' her 
dark eyes wide open. 

" In the bitter words you have pointed at 
me to-night," he answered, moving off towards 
the round table, but arresting his feet by the 
sofa on which Lady Thorold sat. 

Miss Selina followed him with her eyes — 
loving, troubled eyes, full of tears, resolutely 
withheld. Her heart ached for him, with the 
true, deep compassion of long years, stored up 
and stowed away in its recesses. She knew all 
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his faults, picked them out, and set them up 
boldly in the midst of his virtues, and threw 
stones at them with a pitiless hand^ but she 
could not knock them over ; he was neither 
hero nor devil, and she knew it fully. 

" How interested those young people seem 
to be in their conversation, don't they?^ 
whispered Lady Thorold, directing Godfrey's 
glance to the couple standing close to the 
central candelabra. " I never saw Thorold so 
softened as he has been this month, in all my 
life before." 

" Well, I don't think he can aflford to be 
softened much," snapped Godfrey, fixing his 
restless eye intently on Molly's changeful 
countenance. 

" I cannot understand how it is that you 
two never seem to be able to pull well to- 
gether/' spoke her Ladyship, plaintively. 
** Whatever you say, Godfrey, let me tell you 
that women like softness in men. They don't 
affect shaggy heads and ungloved hands and 
rough treatment. I 'm sure I hope Miss 
Anstruther will teach you that. If you want 
an illustration of the truth, my dear, you see 
one before you.** 
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Lady Thorold called every one " my dear," 
from her husband, who was dear to very few 
besides herself, 4own to the smallest specimen 
of poor humanity tramping through life minus 
bread and boots, she came across. 

Something tied the bitter tongue to silence. 
He did look at the " illustration," and pain and 
jealousy beat with his pulses. The little country 
girl stood out in the soft light, heir bright face 
shaded by bright curls, and in her hands 
daintily she held a yellow rose and spray of 
leaves, that he had noticed and admired in 
her hair at dinner. He remembered how she 
had blushed and smiled when he praised the 
curious eflfi^ct of all these blending shades of 
yellow gold. There, too, stood Thorold Thorold, 
leaning his elbows on the polished rosewood, 
and staring with impudently familiar gaze 
into the dear childish eyes. Godfrey, weakened 
through the passion that broke the strength of 
Samson, indulged the impulse of the moment. 
This perfumed, pomaded doll touched a 
baronetcy with his sparkling fingers. Let him 
breathe his sickly love-notes into the dull ear 
of a fashionable lay-figure, and spend his coins 
in decking some equal with trifles to be had 
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chez Store and Mortimer. Sweet fresh English 
roses and pale glory-buds might at least be 
touched unsuUied with poor fingers. 

He was very near Molly in a minute, between 
her and the Captain, looking hard into her eyes, 
with a glance she could not fathom — a glance 
that frightened her, and caused her lids to fall. 

** Do you admire that rose \ '^ he said, half 
aloud* 

« Yes," faltered Molly, 

" Oh ! Do you know where it came from ? '^ 

" Yes ; I think I do," she faltered, uncon- 
sciously beating it against her hand, and, 
through her girlish consciousness, afraid to look 
him straight in the face. 

** Do you want to keep it 1 " 

Did she want to keep it 1 Ah, yes I yes I 
Only she did not quite dare to say so. She 
raised her sweet eyes, and met his gravely ; 
she could not coquette where she truly loved. 

" Yes," she said, simply. 

** Let me see it." In a trice, he had taken 
it from her, and held it to the light, danger- 
ously close to the little cold candle-flame, closer, 
till the petals curled brown and scorched, too 
damp to bum up utterly. 
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*' Oh, you have spoilt my rose 1 " cried Molly, 
putting out her hand for the seared flower, 

** Truel then it is no use further ; " and he 
tore it into fragments, which dropped from his 
relentless touch in a pale shower to the carpet. 

Some altercation ensued between him and 
Captain Thorold — a few sentences, spoken in 
muffled and sharp words, which Molly did not 
hear. The poor child could not bear to see her 
petted flower roughly destroyed thus, and cast 
aside as worthless "all over the place,'' as 
Betty would say ; and she was very angry too, 
and ashamed, for tears were in her eyes. 
So she made a dash for the window, and got 
behind one of the sheltering curtains, delicate 
lace things, just capable of shrouding her hot, 
grieved face, but not thick enough to hide her 
quite ; and she put the burning cheek as close 
as she could to the cold panes, and looked out 
into the dark beyond, from which came the 
low roar of waves rolled to the beach. Why 
did he stare at her with such cross eyes, she 
mused, — and speak so quickly, and tear her 
flower into bits 1 He hadn't any business to 
do it; he had given her the rose, and it was 
her's to wear or not as she pleased. She 
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had meant to put the flower in her sachet^ or 
preserve the leaves in her prayer-book, and now 
she could do neither, because he had chosen to 
behave like a bear. 

" I think I '11 never forgive him," wound up 
Molly, struggling with her pettishness and her 
tears ; and she raised her head, and pushed 
both ter hands wearily between the glass and 
her soft round cheek, as if the struggle and the 
final decision were altogether too much for her. 

A voice fitted into her thoughts at that 
moment perfectly. 

** Angry or sulky, or both, Miss Bloomfield?" 

Molly's heart beat loud, she had not known 
he had invaded her retreat. Somehow or other 
she laughed j a silly light laugh, very pretty, 
but very irritating to his ears. 

"You must be quite a claii^voyant, Mr 
Sterne ; showing me a new gift of yours on 
my last night," she said, keeping her cheek 
turned away. 

" You are sho^dng me a new phase of your 
character,^' he spoke, " on your last night, Miss 
Bloomfield. Tell me — ^for if you haven't acted 
truly, you may perhaps speak truthfully — did 
you really care for that trumpery flower ? '' 
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What did he mean ? She was silent for two 
minutes, distressed and shy. At last; she said 
courageously, " Yes," 

" I see ! that accounts for your wearing it. I 
thought, however, you, of all women, would not 
have condescended to th^ littleness of seeking 
to attract men for whom you care not a straw." 

Molly misinterpreted the speech. She fancied 
he referred not to himself, but to Thorold, 
and was angry that she had taken the rose 
out of her hair to show the Captain just, now ; 
and that was why he had walked up to her, 
snatched it from her hand, and destroyed it. 
Then arose a new thought, and she forgot that 
perhaps her nose was red and her eyes full of 
tears, and lifting her face she looked straight 
at him. 

** Didn't you want me to wear it ? " she said, 
simply. 

"What the devil do I care!^' he ejaculated, 
beneath his breath. 

Molly Bloomfield's round eyes opened wide 
and blue and liquid. She stood still staring 
with fixed wonder, and then, like a child struck 
for the first time, her sweet mouth quivered, 
and she burst into unaffected tears, trying to 
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smother them the while by pulling the corner 
of the curtain about her face with both her 
hands. It was such a touching little picture, 
this young thing in her old white gown and 
her tumbled curls and bowed head, and her 
smaU brown fingers twisted in lace threads, 
her breast heaving with little repressed sobs, 
that the strong, resentful, heart-sick man felt 
unspeakably wretched in looking at it. His 
face worked too with a pain and passion she 
neither saw nor realised. Yet the rest of the 
company only fancied them admiring the dis- 
tant sea, or talking nonsense in sly comers. 

" I 'm very sorry — I never intended this. 
Forgive me, dear Molly !^^ he whispered, 
hurriedly. 

She stretched out one of her hands. 

" There ! " — ^you' see she was wounded and 
frightened — "Do, please, leave me alone — do, 
please, go away ! '^ 

Godfrey still held the trembling fingers. 

" Is this how we are parting, Molly ?" 

Molly could not answer. She knew if she 
were to speak the tears would rain afresh, and 
presently the horrid Captain would surely 
pester her to sing some fearfully gay air, and 

VOL. I. K 
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the General would want to hear his favourite 
piece with aU its dying groans and bugle-calls 
and galloping horses. So she kept silence, and 
he read the silence to his condemnation. He 
had no right to blame her — ^he last of all men. 
Let her make the best of her baronet. Doubt- 
less this dear pure hand would be the baronet's 
soon ; but as yet no man claimed it, and he 
kissed it once, gently, as he let it fall. 

" Good night," he said, calmly, strong through 
pride, ** and good-bye, Miss Bloomfield." 



CHAPTER IX. 



SERMONS AND SURMISES. 



Molly was changed when she returned to 
Blatchington ; there was a listlessness about 
her, very often a dash of crossness in her tone, 
and a self-absorption foreign to her nature, 
that became plain to the keen-sighted little 
sister who watched her with such loving eyes. 
Anne attributed both the crossness and melan- 
choly to the fact of her missing the grand life 
to which it is probable she had grown accus- 
tomed at the Lodge, and imagined it would be 
all right by and by, when the fine ideas had 
had time to settle into the simple home groove 
again. She was not possessed of Miss Thorold*s 
knowledge, and consequently did not note how 
Molly pricked up her ears at the sound of car- 
riage-wheels, and coloured at sight of distant 
tall figures on the beach or cliff-tops, growing 
pale again when the sudden hope waned. The 
deep hidden longing of the wounded young 
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heart was not spoken of, and so passed unread. 
That love-secret, sacred to all womanhood, had 
the unromantic effect of making the child 
fretful, and at times plunged her into dreami- 
ness that called forth the fond old father's 
mirth and roused Anne's rare laugh at the 
expense of her " absent Molly." 

The very sweetest and best of women, if 
thrown continually together, will have their 
slight bickerings and obstinate contradic- 
tions, albeit the roughness polishes down 
with some almost as quickly as it is evinced ; 
and it can scarcely be supposed that Mr 
Bloomfield's girls were exempt from all 
the littlenesses that trouble the even tenor 
of unoccupied women's lives. The sisters 
Perkins disputed on the head of gooseberry- 
wine, or disagreed as to the shading of a 
wool-work, or the correct mode of holding a 
teaspoon, or some equally insignificant trifle, 
which yet had force sufficient to put them out 
for the day ; so Molly and Nanny squabbled, 
as they termed it, as a thousand girls squabble 
who love each other with a depth of affection 
that would be proof against all the buffeting 
and slander and misery of the world. They 
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got into knotty discussions about their bows 
and hair-pins, and trifles of a similar sort 
which do not bear recording through their 
very littleness, — just the littleness however 
that puts the earth-mark on characters other- 

« 

wise too pure and good and unselfish for the 
lower world. 

Sunday morning had dawned and broken into 
smiles, the smiles that come so brightly at the 
close of summer weather — a fair September 
morning, fresh and sweet and sunny ; over- 
head, a perfect English sky, such as one loves 
above the intense blue monotony of the South, 
a field of azure melting gradually towards the 
horizon into grey, wreathed with cumulous 
clouds, here pinky white as the feet of Aurora, 
there hoarily dense as snow on the Eigi peak, 
or light as the down on the white-swan's breast. 
Anne and ^MoUy stood equipped for church ; 
the tinkling of bells struck the ear with silvery 
tones through the open window. People were 
beginning to mount the hilly corn-field on their 
road to Blatchington church, and to pass by 
ones and twos, and groups of several, the shade 
of its clematis-hung porch into the quiet aisle. 
The girls, kissing their hand to thair father in 
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farewell, went out into the air — ^into the beau- 
tiful soft air of early autumn, into the warmth 
of sunlight, followed by the hum of laden bee 
and the music of a waste of waves mixing 
with the shadows of trees, red and gold and 
brown, — a day fragrant and soft, a Sabbath 
such as one can picture it to have been when 
the. Great Nazarene, walking with His disciples 
amid the waving corn, lifted His unfathomable 
eyes upon their faces in rebuke of the narrow- 
mindedness which would limit by narrow 
bound the world's grand holiday. 

By their garden gate the girls met the Perkins 
spinsters, exact reflections of each other, save 
that Miss Sally's bonnet bore the additional 
ornament of a butterfly sporting itself on the 
petals of a pink rag rose, which gave it a sem- 
blance of youthfulness. 

"This is hail-fellow well-met/' said Sally, 
delightedly, having uppermost in her thoughts 
the wish to ask Molly questions relative to her 
Ladyship's doings and establishment, and un- 
comfortably conscious by an after-thought of 
the censure she was dragging down upon her 
head through the fact of having used an 
inelegant expression. But for once Miss 
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Maria was too absorbed to give the expected 
reproof. 

" Well, my dears, you are surprised, I may 
say, to see us up in your part of the world of 
a Sunday. You look very well, Molly. How 
is Mr Bloomfield ? " 

" He doesn't seem to get his strength up as 
quickly as he ought," replied Anne, as they 
walked on together. " As soon as he can walk 
so far, Miss Maria, he will call to thank you 
for all your good things." 

" I shall be downright glad to see him, my 
dear. I 've set on some jelly to simmer a bit 
for him, thinking you might be coming round 
by and by. WeVe been quite counting on 
hearing your sister s news." 

** I 'm afraid I haven't any,'' hesitated Molly. 

" Well, you Ve eyes and ears to take things 
in with,'' grimly spoke Miss Perkins, holding 
her parasol very straight ; "and a young woman 
doesn't go amongst grand folk for the first 
time in her life without learning a pretty good 
deal of one sort and other. Not that I 'm for 
poking and prying into other people's aflFairs." , 

" Oh, no ! " laughed Molly. "Jf you could poke 
into their aflFairs, and give them a few lessons at 
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the Lodge, Miss Maria, I think they'd bene- 
fit." 

"Lor, you don't say sol" ejaculated Miss 
SaUy. 

** I think you flatter, my dear/' expostulated 
Miss Perkins, senior, a pleased expression 
spreading itself over her face. "But we'll 
have a talk about it by and by ; we are 
forgetting that we're just about to step into 
church," 

" Yes ; and I 'm sure, if you told me now," 
spoke Miss Sally, candidly, "I should be 
dwelling on it all prayer-time; and it's ten 
to one my responses would get out, my dear, 
and I should be saying the * deliver tcs ' when 
the others had got on as far as 't^e beseech, 
dc: " 

To keep herself from laughing, Molly asked 
what had induced them to desert their own 
sitting in Seaford church in favour of Blatch- 
ington. 

"Because," said Miss Maria, lowering her 
voice, " I did hear that Mrs Thorne and young 
Mr Thome meant to honour the service this 
morning, and Sally and I had it on our con- 
sciences that we hadn't returned their Adsits." 
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" But you couldn't return them in church, 
could you 1" queried Molly, who quite 
frightened Miss Sally by the audacity of 
the questions she ventured so fearlessly. 

**No, my dear," patiently replied Maria, 
attributing Molly's impudence to ignorance, 
and not a little pleased to have an opportunity 
afforded her of setting her right on a matter of 
conventional politeness. ** You can't return 
people's visits except by going to their houses. 
I think sometimes, though, it is done by cards, 
but I 'm not sure of that part of it, now I come 
to consider the subject. What I meant was, 
that Sally and me " — (Miss Maria frequently 
gave way to common error, blissfully un- 
conscious of it herself) — ** intend to post our- 
selves close to the porch, so that we can make 
an apology to Mrs Thorne when she comes 
out. Maybe she won't be there, for I 've not 
seen her carriage pass along the road, and she 
couldn't well walk from the Poplars." 

" Whereabouts is the Poplars 1 " said Anne. 

" Why, on the way to Alfreston, of course." 

Miss Perkins, in concluding the short sen- 
tence, shut her parasol with a sharp click, 
signalled to Sally to do the same, and pursed 
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her mouth into rigid silence as they walked 
up the gravel pathway and passed into the 
church. Anne perceived no stranger s face as 
she took her accustomed seat ; presently visi- 
tors filled up the benches, then the harmonium 
began to drawl out a bit of the "Benedictus " 
from Mozart's Twelfth Mass, and the school- 
children came in in a string, and stared about 
them, curiously taking note of the summer 
unknown faces and the town bonnets and 
dresses. Apparently the grave and decorous 
Miss Maria kept her eyes intently fixed upon 
the clear type of her Church Service, and the 
greatest enemy she might have had in the 
world could scarcely have dared to reproach 
her with using them unlawfully. Yet, when 
they all knelt down in the Litany, Anne felt 
her sleeve gently pulled, a sign that she was 
to incline her ear a little more towards Miss 
Perkins' mouth. 

" They are both here," whispered the spinster, 
" third row behind us ;" — and then, viva voce^ 
" Spare us, good Lord/' 

Anne noticed that during the remainder of 
the service, her middle-aged friend, although 
she fixed her eye intently on the gentleman 
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officiating, and appeared to drink in the whole 
sermon, now and then giving a little nod of 
the head, as if to say " Very true !" " Ah me, to 
be sure ! " yet devoted occasional sly moments 
to the adjustment of her bonnet-strings, and 
to the dragging into conspicuousness of her 
handsome but old-fashioned chatelaine. She 
herself, dear little woman, was in nowise 
exempt from the curiosity that ruined Lot's 
wife ; a lack of courage it was simply that 
prevented her from indulging in the impro- 
priety of looking behind her ; and all the while 
that the old clergyman's gentle voice through 
the still church was breaking on her seemingly 
attentive ear, she was wondering how Percy 
Thome looked now in his manhood, and striv- 
ing to make his face, as she had known it long 
ago, stand out from the dim corners of her 
memory. Molly's thoughts too ran on subjects 
widely removed from the theme of the pastor's 
burring monotones. Firstly, the wicked blue 
eyes rested critically on Farmer Weston's 
necktie, and she began to weigh the possibility 
of using it for a chessboard, and half laughed 
to think of making her queen sail majestically 
down the whole length of the bright blue 
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check ; and then^ as a matter of course, through, 
the association of ideas, her mind reverted to 
the Lodge drawing-room at even-tide, and she 
recalled the soft lights burning low, and the 
two cousins fighting with their pawns and 
pieces, and the grim General dozing, or playing 
cribbage with his devoted wife, and Godfrey, 
in handsome isolation, poring over a pet 
edition of Dante or reading the fine passages 
aloud to her, so that the roll of the deep 
voice and the cadence of the grand " Inferno '* 
swept away the simple tones of the pastor, 
and the benches .and the brick walls, people 
and place, vanished in a mist of tears as she 
bent her head lower and lower in the feint of 
seeking for the text. • Thus, of these four 
women, perhaps the only one who could have 
honestly given her humble criticism of the 
morning's sermon was meek Miss Sally. To 
her the old man's words were very soothing, 
and she could not help unconsciously com- 
paring them with Mr Ogden's discourses, 
which were too often composed almost entirely 
of platitudes, and unlinked quotations from 
the great Book of books. Miss Maria bundled 
out of church very hurriedly when the heads 
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of the congregation were uplifted after the 
benediction, and stationed herself at the edge 
of the porch in order to waylay Mrs Thorne 
when that lady should think fit to make her 
egress, and iier three companions kept them- 
sSves ii waitmg tai Ae )Ii made her apology 
at a little dirt^ce, Am,e watching «,mewlS 
curiously. Mrs Thome's rich brocaded silk 
heralded her advent by it. fonaidable ru^tiing. 
*' You could hear it miles oflF," said Sally, after- 
wards, " for it was quite of a make to stand 
alone." But the magnificence of the stranger's 
attire, the ostrich plume in her bonnet and 
the lace gracing her square shoulders, were 
lost upon little Anne. Behind the naistress of 
the Poplars limped her lame son, small of 
stature, walking with a stick. His dress was 
the refinement of male elegance, bedecked with 
not even the vestige of a chain or stud. Hair 
dark and thick, close cut, curled slightly on 
the temples of his conical forehead. Deter- 
mination, strong will, no visible amiability, 
were written on the lines of the colourless face 
and graven in the curves of the cynical mouth. 
The painful consciousness of deformity, the 
bitter pride occasioned by a life-long sense of 
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a shame which was the heritage of his birth, 
looked out in the deep-set eagle-eye from 
beneath the delicate sweep of jetty brows* 
Anne had scarcely remembered that he was 
lame, and with the awakened recollection rose 
the pitiful compassionate interest that has 
power to draw the most beautifully moulded 
woman towards the most misshapen man ; 
for hers was a soft sympathetic nature, and 
she could glance at that pallid scornful face 
and read a little of the man's true nature and 
its repressed warmth and cold through the 
very shade and sorrow. 

"Who is that girl?" said Mrs Thome to 
Maria Perkins, indicating with a slight gesture 
of her hand Nanny's modest figure. 

" A very dear young friend of mine,'* spoke 
Miss Perkins, looking tenderly at the young 
maiden, "and a good girl, ma'am, if I may 
say so/' 

. " Who is she 1 '' repeated Mrs Thorne, for the 
girl's large pensive eyes were bent on her son's 
face. 

" Oh I she 's the daughter of our old school- 
master," said Miss Maria, anxious to be truth- 
ful, and at the same time to make out her 
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young friend's position one of honour even to 
the lady of the Poplars. " They *re not well-to- 
do, it 's true, but they are highly genteel, and 
the girls would adorn any circle of society." 

'^I wish to know her name/' decisively and 
shortly interrupted Mrs Thorne; "introduce 
me, please/' 

The request nearly took away Miss Maria's 
breath. Introduce her to Nanny! she could 
scarcely get over it. 

" Anne, my dear," she managed to say aloud, 
" will you come here 1 Mrs Thorne wishes to 
speak to you." 

The sudden mention of her name, spoken in 
a loud key, startled Nanny from her reverie, 
so that in turning she dropped her little prayer- 
book, and stooped to pick it up. Mr Percy 
Thorne hurried forward at the same moment, 
and their hands somewhat awkwardly met 
upon the book. Anne, withdrawing hers, 
coloured deep ; then as he restored it to her, 
she raised her eyes with a " Thank you ! " His 
lips parted, and a smile of almost effeminate 
sweetness irradiated his face. 

" I claim the right of past acquaintance," he 
said. 



CHAPTER X. 



IN THE CHURCHYAKD. 



Miss Perkins senior overheard the little 
speech, and her pale blue* eyes distended with 
amazement. She regarded Nanny — simple, 
unaffected, quiet Nanny Bloomfield — in the 
light somewhat of a heroine. And not unmixed 
with curiosity was the glance she turned upon 
the fair young face from which the ready blush 
was passing. This modest little village-flower 
had never claimed any share of the admiration 
accorded even by the elderly maiden sisters of 
Broad Street to the brighter and more obtru- 
sive beauty of blithe Molly. They thought her 
sweet and ladylike in manner, and perfect in 
her housekeeping and management of the 
scanty Bloomfield purse ; but these were quali- 
ties that were rather tacitly than verbally 
acknowledged even to each other. Neverthe- 
less, mused Miss Maria^ Nanny must possess 
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some charm that had escaped their notice, for 
had not the lady of the Poplars begged an 
introduction to her, almost at the same time 
that Mr Percy Thorne had asserted his right to 
claim acquaintance with her? 

" One never sees what grows up under one's 
nose," she pondered. "Sally and me never 
thought her more than passable, but we 're very 
like to be in error, both of us. She has tidified 
herself up a bit to-day it 's true." 

Nanny, holding her recovered prayer-book 
in her hand, came nearer then, in answer to 
her friend's summons of a moment back. The 
blush had quite left her cheek now, and it wore 
its natural creamy paleness. 

"This is Mrs Thorne, my dear," explained 
Maria, who was rarely touched by Miss Sally's 
nervous horror of committing a social blunder. 
" She knew you when you were quite a little 
girl." 

"Yes, I saw you when you were just a baby. 
Miss Bloomfieid," quietly spoke Mrs Thorne, 
extending her hand, and taking Nanny's wee 
fingers within hers. " The face alone has drawn 
me." The last words were spoken in an under- 
tone. 

VOL. I. L 
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Miss Perkins flustered. 

" I hope you *11 pardon the mistake ; I cannot 
think how I came to be so misled." Then she 
seemed to grow taller, her square thin figure 
stood out in sharp outline against the church 
porch. "I suppose I was thinking of Lady 
Thorold. Her Ladyship knew the girls long 
ago, and they have been staying lately up at 
the Lodge.'^ 

"I have heard papa speak of you, Mrs 
Thorne,'' said Anne, smiling to herself at her 
friend's exaggeration of Molly's visit. 

"Assuredly,'' broke in Percy's clear cold 
tones, addressed to his mother, "you cannot 
have forgotten Mr Bloomfield ? A few years' 
absence from home is not quite sufficient to 
obscure old friendships altogether." 

" No, my son. In self-defence you oblige 
me to remind you that Mr Bloomfield and I 
scarcely were on more than the standing of 
a mere acquaintanceship. We were never 
friends." 

The words, drawn out, perhaps in a mo- 
mentary irritation, in the spirit of retaliation, 
sounded haughty and even arrogant to Anne's 
ears, little accustomed as she was to solve the 
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deeper thread of sarcasm running through such 
speeches. Her lip quivered. 

" Then, mother, together we hope to renew 
the acquaintance 1 '' said Percy, and turned as 
though careless of her answer to Miss Maria. 
" I am glad to see you looking well, Miss 
Perkins. These autumn days please you V^ 

" Well, yes, to be sure I 'm middling, thank 
you, sir ; but it's a flush I've on my face at 
present. I always do flush up in church, what 
with the crowd and the heat of walking so 
far." 

Miss Maria, not unlike many of her sex, 
seemed rather to wish to abrogate any claim 
to "looking well," as though health were 
something to be slightly ashamed of. 

"You see, Mr Thorne, we go to Seaford 
most Sundays, and it's a pull up the hill 
yonder. Maybe you 11 honour us by stepping 
in and taking a little refreshment on your 
way home? — it might rest you a bit, you 
know." 

The delicate mouth indicated something of 
pain, a momentary pain, repressed instantly. 

"Our carriage waits in the village," he 
replied ; "nevertheless my mother may be glad 
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to accept your hospitality. She is easily 
fatigued/' 

He spoke languidly ; apparently a mere 
habitual sense of politeness strung the words 
together. It was difficult to connect the tender 
forethought for his mother's physical weakness 
with that ironic authoritative tone which had 
marked the sentences he had addressed to her 
a short while since. Miss Maria, too blunt to 
be aware of having unintentionally wounded 
his peculiar sensitiveness, was not likely to 
anderstand his reply as a courteous refusal of 

• 

her preferred rest and refreshment on his own 
part, and therefore immediately took a mental 
survey of her larder, arranging a lunch, suitable 
to such refined palat^es, in her generous imagina- 
tion. Her visionary tray of homely delicacies 
— for she laboured, under the conviction that 
the Slite of the earth eat only " messes " — was 
rudely, to speak metaphorically, knocked over 
by the generally audible whisper of conscience- 
stricken Sally, who, twisting her fingers in the 
fringe of Miss Maria's best Paisley, said — 

" Dear me ! only to think we Ve no gooseberry 
fit to offer I " — which was her way of saying, 
" YouVe quite forgot when you asked them to 
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lunch that we haven't a bottle of good wine 
in the house." 

"What do you mean, Sally, pulling my 
shawl so ? " she said, sharply, and regained her 
dignity in a breath. " I do hope, sir," to Percy 
Thorne, "your mother will be persuaded to 
step in ? '' 

" Not to-day, thank you." Mrs Thorne, turn- 
mg, saved her son the trouble of reply. " It is 
my old-fashioned rule to spend Sunday quietly 
at home ; yet I am obliged to you for your 
kindness." She gathered up her handsome 
brocade, and walked down the pathway at 
a quick pace, the rest of the little group beside 
and behind her following, awed into the con- 
strained quiet of conscious inferiority. 

** Miss Bloomfield, I believe we are all going 
in the same direction 1 " 

They had reached the gate ; the old sexton 
was locking the church doors behind them ; the 
last of the straggling flock, saving these few, 
had passed out of sight down the hill and over 
the reaped corn-field. 

"No ; we go the other way," said Anne, to 
whose side Molly had drawn now, her farewells 
being made, indicating with a slight and grace- 
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ful motion of the hand the near white posts of 
home, close to the round duck-pond and the 
stack of gathered hay. " This is my sister. Mrs 
Thome," she added, presenting Molly, as she 
bade her new acquaintance "good-bye/' 

Mrs Thorne looked, then bowed, and swept 
on in the majesty of stiflTest silk and costliest 
lace. 

At sight of Molly, she was glad she had not 
stood the door of the Poplars open to the 
family. She was a woman jealous even to 
terror of her one deformed son's love ; and the 
bugbear of her life was this deformed son's 
passionate reverence for the personal beauty of 
women. He would love some day, she felt in- 
stinctively, for all the vehemence and strong 
aflfection of his father's nature and her own 
were in his, and love sometime he must. But 
it should not be yet, she cried to herself, fiercely, 
year by year ; it should be only when she was 
aged, infirm perhaps, when he would need care 
and brightness that it would not be hers to give. 
Leastwise, he should never have the chance, 
she thinks, as she is driven home in her car- 
riage, of making love to that fair girl, the spoilt 
darling of a village schoolmaster. But she in- 
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wardly resolved that, for poor Lucy^s sake, and 
partly, to confess the truth, because she fancied 
Anne would prove an interesting companion to 
herself during the months that Percy might 
choose to devote to his erratic tendencies, she 
would show a little kindness to Lucy's eldest 
daughter, and invite her on a short visit. No- 
thing there was in little Anne's quiet face to 
arouse her vaguest suspicion of danger ; she 
was never the woman Percy would be fascinated 
by ! But Molly, with her brilliant colouring 
and her rounded elegance — Molly, whose heart 
was steeled to all men saving one, should never, 
mentally vowed Mrs Thome, show her bewitch- 
ing face in the gloom of the Poplars. 



CHAPTER XI. 



molly's first offer. 



Two months went by. Autumn, beautifully 
cruel, began to thin the foliage of that refresh- 
ing little cluster of trees on the top t)f Blatch- 
ington hill, and to scatter the russet-brown 
leaves in heaps upon the Bloomfields' modest 
lawn. In the quiet bay below, the decline of 
summer's glory was marked by a gradual de- 
crease of visitors to the shingle, and by the 
earlier appearance of the friendly light smiling 
over the water from the distant Newhaven 
pier. Nanny had been carried off for her 
primal introduction to the Poplars, to spend a 
few days in sombre state with Mrs Thome, and 
so upon Molly devolved the hitherto unknown 
cares of household matters and daughterly 
duties, which gave her thought sufficient for 
the day, and obliged her to defer mere egotis- 
tical indulgence till the golden evening. 

"What are you pondering over, my little 
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woman 1" said the master, putting down his 
book, for the shadows were deepening, as he 
looked across the dusk-lined room to the deep 
window-sill wherein Molly sat curled, her head 
propped up with both her hands. *' I Ve not 
known you keep quiet so many minutes for 
ever so long." 

Molly's face grew scarlet. She was grateful 
to the sheltering twilight. 

"Daddy, isn't it dreadful how the leaves 
will tumble right down on the grass plot ? " 

Little hypocrite ! She had been making a 
calculation as to the date when she last heard 
from the Lodge, scarcely thinking at all, but 
re-acting in a dreamy way the scenes of that 
too well-remembered visit. 

" I think," she went on, " I might as well get 
a broom and sweep them all up for the hun- 
dred and fiftieth time." 

" That I should say to be waste labour, my 
pet. You can't sweep them back to the trees, 
and it may give you cold. The wind 's chilly." 

*' StuflF and nonsense ! " Molly rose from her 
low window-seat, and laughingly rolled her 
sleeves to the elbow. " See ! there s a pair of 
brawny arms ! — 
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^ The muscles of her brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.' 

I can match strength with a blacksmith any 
day, I tell you/' • 

*'I wish you'd stay and play the * Black- 
smith' indoors, instead of playing at one 
outside/' 

But Molly was wilful. 

" Sweeping away dead leaves has a fascina- 
tion for me ; and when I Ve done my work, I '11 
sit still and play a number of tame tunes, old 
Padds, and sing you to sleep whether you like 
it or not. To satisfy your dear old fidgits I '11 
tie up my head." 

She was exquisitely pretty, standing erect 
in the pale sweet light with bare arms and 
a handkerchief fastened over her curls, the 
ends meeting cL la Stvxirt on her low white 
brow. Her father forgot all her waywardness 
and want of thought in contemplating her. 

" Have your own way, then, Moll ; I suppose 
you must. I wonder if you'll ever grow old ! " 

" It's just possible my nose and chin may 
meet one day, if that 's what you mean, Padds ; 
but I 'm certain I '11 never grow out of liking 
to have my own way, and never grow too old. 
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I believe, to enjoy bulls-eyes and what we call 
* larks ' — ^good-bye ! " 

She was off, then, through the window, shut- 
ting it •carefully again from her place on the 
gravel-path. He heard her calling to Betsy 
for a broom, and neither heard nor saw her 
again till she came in, pale, with the supper- 
tray. 

She began her self-allotted task in right 
earnest, using her broom with a vigorous 
hand, so that the leaves she drove before it 
were gathered together en masse in a credit- 
ably short time. But when the undertaking 
was half accomplished, she went to the gate 
to rest, and the long handle aflSxed to the 
bundle of dried twigs reposed at full length 
on the turf beside the mound of withered 
leaves. Crossing her bare round arms on the 
top of the gate, she leaned forward and looked 
down the quiet road, watching the play of 
shadows thrown from the trees, indulging the 
dreamy self-absorption common to young 
girls when they feel upon them all the 
charmed spell of first and hopeful love. Pre- 
sently a rider rounded the curve of the hill ; 
Molly watched him curiously as he advanced, 
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walking his horse at very slow pace ; then d 
smile crept into her eyes, she hastily pulled 
her sleeves down to the wrist, and opening the 
gate, went out to meet him. It was Thorold 
Thorold. He too saw her in the distance, and 
raised his hat ; then, at her side. 

" Miss Bloomfield, are you sorry to see me V* 

" Oh, no ! " — it was like sunshine to her 
any link to the party at the Lodge, — " I am 
very glad. Captain Thorold." 

She emphasised the " very '* strongly in the 
gladness of her heart. 

Thorold Thorold looked down upon the tall 
girlish figure standing on the pathway close 
to his horse's head, and into the gay young 
face. He was perfectly dressed; his voice 
had quite trembled in uttering the words, 
** Are you sorry to see me 1 " — but Molly noticed 
neither the faltering accent nor the careful 
nicety of his attire, things that are quickly 
read by most women. 

Now he spoke as usual, with something of 
exultation in his voice. 

" Can you give me stabling for my horse a 
while, Miss Bloomfield ? " 

She shook her head. 
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'* Don't you remember, we have no horses. 
I told you that. But you can put it up at the 
* Terminus.' '' 

''And where is the * Terminus T'* he said. 
" Could I find a boy to take my horse 
there?" 

" I 'm afraid it is too late now. But it 's 
quite near. Can't you ride it down yourself?" 
Then, yielding to a little piece of coquetry, " I 
will show you the way, if you like'' 

He descended, walking with his horse close 
to the pathway, which is raised above the 
level of the road. Molly, like an empress, 
vouchsafed him a glance now and then ; and 
so it happened that they reached the corn- 
field at the foot of the hill together. 

Thorold Thorold put forth his hand. " You 
have refused me the ordinary greeting," he 
said, smiling weakly. 

"Yes; I can't shake hands — mine are 
black." She folded her fingers tight, with some- 
thing of the old perverse spirit of contra- 
diction in her tone. " I Ve been sweeping the 
lawn." 

" Sweeping the lawn !" 

" Yes ! Why, you look horrified, and that 's 
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just the face you put on at the Lodge ! It 's 
delicious ! " cried Molly. 

"I don't think delicate hands were made 
for rough work/' spoke Captain Thorold, half- 
afraid she was going to make fun of him 
again in her wild old way. 

" No ; yours certainly were not, and mine 
were never fashioned to blaze with rings/' 
laughed Molly. " You see, we each put them 
to the use for which they were intended." 

" Miss Bloomfield ! " — deep feeling subdued 
the sharpness of his voice,—" I have not ridden 
here without a purpose. Please, for an hour 
or so, pocket your wit ; at least, do not — I 
mean, I have not time to lose in useless jest- 
ing. Laugh to-morrow if you will, but now 
I have a grave matter to talk about." 

" I 'm very curious,*' said Molly, not un- 
truthfully. " Will your horse stand still whilst 
you talk ' grave ' to me ? " 

" I would rather, if you believe me, make 
my communication to you without " 

"Without the presence of a third party," 
laughed Molly in her merriment. 

" Without," went on Captain Thorold, 
" being bothered to hold the reins, Miss Bloom- 
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field. Would you kindly inform me where 
I shall find the nearest hotel 1 " 

Molly pointed out the way to the '* Terminus/' 
He seemed aghast at the distance. 

"So far? I thought it was only a few 
paces ! '' 

" In which case, it would not have been in- 
visible," she said demurely. 

" But I cannot possibly leave you standing 
in the road, or to return alone, whilst " 

" Yes, you can." The dimples showed again 
in rounded cheek and pointed chin. " I don't 
think I shall get blown over the hedge, or lose 
my way," she added, pointing to the white 
gate behind them. 

Captain Thorold caught the hand she had 
raised, and retained it a moment. 

"Miss Bloomfield, let me beg of you, if I 
dare, to wait for me here, or at the gate where 
I just now met you. Indeed, do not think me 
insolent. I have something to say to you. It 
is imperative that I speak to-night. I have 
ridden here to see you alone. I will give you 
no reason to regret having granted me a favour.^ 

Again his voice trembled. Molly looked a 
little frightened. 
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" Have you any message from the Lodge ? " 
Thorold hesitated. This might be the only 
chance of telling her the truth face to face, and 
receiving his answer from her own lips. 

/*A11 is fair in love or war/' runs the old 
adage, and never was adage so universally 
quoted, and so universally abused. Most of us 
use the plea, mentally at any rate, as means to 
an end, which, if obtained, insures our moral 
justification in our own eyes ; but how few of 
us remember its old-dated broadness in censur- 
ing the follies or " youthful indiscretions " of 
our friends ! Captain Thorold Thorold, review- 
ing rapidly in his mind— 

" The various turns of fate below," 

laid upon his elastic conscience there and then 
the weight of a deliberate falsehood ; and two 
seconds after Molly's question, asked with 
beating heart and speaking eyes, " Have you any 
message from the Lodge 1 '' he sacrificed truth 
upon the altar of mammon, in his reply — 

" Yes ; and if you will wait here for me, or 
walk with me to the village, I will give it you 
in full/' 

Molly, quite the creature of impulse, acqui- 
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esced. Yet she was too bom a coquette to 
make no feint of resistance, — too trae, or too 
weak a woman, perhaps, to allow a man thus 
easily to have his own way. 

" Well, I go to the low cottage yonder," — the 
slender forefinger of the right hand pointed 
down the road. 

" You forget, you promised to show me the 
way to the * Terminus/ I see no signboard 
affixed to the cottage you choose as parting- 
post." 

" We are aristocrats here ; we don't know 
such vulgar things as signboards." 

" To dismiss jokes, for which, as I told you 
just now, I have to-night neither time nor in- 
clination ^" 

** My memory is bad," put in . wicked Molly, 
tying her long wind-lifted curls in a knot close 
under the dimple-cut, pointed chin, "or I 
should have recollected your aversion to jokes.^ 

"Neither time nor inclination," reiterated 
Captain Thofold, with increasing earnestness. 
" The space you allot me is not sufficiently long 
to allow of my giving you the whole of the 
communication I wish to make." 

" Dear me, must I walk my feet off then ! " 

VOL. I. M 
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cried Molly, a smile curving her lips, and mock 
despair arching her eyebrows. ** Can't you 
put *the message' into a few bars, or must 
you make it as long as Blumenthal's 1 " 

Do you know the aggravating property of 
jests ill*timed ? But that she was looking at 
him with two round merry eyes, freshly young 
and innocently fair, the chances are, this man, 
whose tender feelings she was lacerating, would 
have bidden her good-bye, and have withheld 
the oflfer he had ridden here to make. It was no 
use, he knew, entreating her further to put 
aside her hilarity. Did he beg, she would laugh 
at him ; did he look irritated, she would be 
impudence personified; did he expostulate 
miserably and wrathfuUy, she would in all 
probability seek swift-footed, with an elfish nod 
of farewell, the protecting barrier of her father's 
gate. So he could only bide her time. 

"You are merry at my expense," he said, 
giving to the reins he held a little spiteful jerk ; 
" you were so invariably during your sojourn 
at the Lodge. No ; I should not say * invari- 
ably/ Once, and once only, as far as I am con- 
cerned, you were an angel of goodness.*' 

"When was that?" she asked, curiously. 
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They were walking on together now, lie pur- 
posely, she almost unconsciously. 

" Nay, am I to reveal this instance and to 
deliver my message within the limits you as- 
sign me? I'm a slow speaker. Miss Bloom- 
field. Moreover, I begin to think incidents 
connected with the Lodge have no charm for 
you." 

No charm ! It was growing too dusky for 
the ebb and flow of colour on Molly's face to 
be visible even to the eye watching her so 
closely. 

" Why do you think so ? I love the Lodge," 
she said, in a soft low voice, the latter sentence 
more to herself than to him. 

In his vanity he translated the speech into 
meaning foreign to its originator's thoughts, 
and in the pleasurable interpretation, which, of 
course, bore reference only to himself, he held 
silence. 

" Did they miss me ? " asked Molly, not in- 
cluding him in the pronoun she made use of. 
Happily vain — this did not strike him. 

"Miss you! I should think we did. The 
dulness of the place has been unbearable. Miss 
Anstruther has had your name dinned into her 
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ears by the whole tribe of us. By Jove," — he 
almost laughed, — "if anything could disturb 
her terrible equanimity, she must be jealous 
of you." 

" But you have not yet told me when I was 
an angel of goodness 1 ^' queried Molly. 

**Give me time," he pleaded, "and I will 
show you the proof." 

*' Show me the proof ! What can you mean? " 

"Upon my honour, as one of her Majesty's 
nwst humble servants, paid by the state, I have 
the proof in my pocket." 

" Produce it." 

"No, my empress, neither now nor here. 
The beach; whereon, I suppose, there are seats 
to rest, is quite near. Let us go there. Miss 
Bbomfield ; all your curiosity shall be satisfied 
then. I am curious also, believe me, and no one 
can be of any service to me but yourself." 

*• First the ' Terminus,' and then the beach," 
pouted Molly. " How you encroach ! how ex- 
acting you are ! Just now you wanted me to go 
with you to a little country tavern, — perhaps 
you expected me to accept a glass of ale and a 
pipe ; and now I must sit on the beach and go 
home with a horrible sore throat." 
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"I ask it as a favour. Perhaps I may 
never make another request to you in my 
life. I pray you to grant it." 

"Very well," said Molly, shortly. "Oh! 
there is Jemmy Dodd, our farmer's boy. Can't 
he take your horse for you, or hold it till you 
come back 1 He 's quite honest." 

Her plan was followed; the high-stepping 
favourite was consigned to the safeguard of 
Jemmy Dodd, who grinned from ear to ear, 
promising to lead it to the "Terminus," and there 
await his due reward. Then together, up the 
road and down the quiet terrace, past the low 
rambling schoolhouse, that once had been Mr 
Bloomfield's " seminary for the sons of gentle- 
men," to the point where the shingle slopes 
gradually to the roadway, passed Thorold 
Thorold, nervous and silent, and Molly Bloom- 
field, silent too now. Night was throwing 
that grey veil of hers over the quiet scene, 
eclipsing the distant pier, its locality indicated 
by two placid Hghts, and the lowly line of 
fiisher cottages. Beach and sea met delusively ; 
standing out in vivid audacity, yet showed 
the white hospital on the downs, and frowned 
the curving rocks. Molly sat herself on the 
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edge of a boat, dragged a few feet above the 
tide-Une, and nursed her chin meditatively, 
half inviting her companion by a little gesture 
of the hand to copy her example. The hint 
he gratefully took, though the edge of a boat 
was not exactly the seat he would have chosen 
for both, had the selection of a resting-place 
been left to him, — ^the chances being that any 
impulsive movement would threaten to disturb 
the equilibrium of either. From his allotted 
corner he tried to make a study of her face, 
watching his opportunity to make known the 
purport of his visit — a futile attempt. Molly 
kept her head turned right away, propped 
between the two wee ungloved hands, her 
elbows on her knees. She was so wrapped in 
shadows, it seemed, as if Mother Night herself 
had taken this daughter of changeful moods 
under her protection. 

" I wonder if there will be a moon to-night,*' 
he ventured. Then the child looked up at 
him, dreamily, and he looked into her eyes as 
we look only into the eyes of those we love. 
He wished he were an artist, that he might 
sketch her thus ; for the change of posture, 
the lifted head and the quiet interlaced fingers. 
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rendered her exquisitely soft and lovely, like 
a dim outlined thing caught between earth and 
heaven. Spiritualists, they say, have painted 
flowers under strange influences; and spiritu- 
ally, in undying colours, upon the tablets of 
his memory this man painted the image of this 
dearest woman then. 

The confession he had couched in such 
measured terms, and repeatedly rehearsed, was 
wrung from him that moment. 

" Molly," he said, gently touching her 
clasped hands, "will it surprise you to hear 
that I love you ? — to God is known how 
tenderly. Be merciful to me, my darling ! " 

Silence ! — wind and sea soughing and sing- 
ing through his brain, the hands beneath his 
trembling violently. 

" Do you not understand me ? Are you so 
severely innocent ? '^ he repeated, passionately. 
"Do you not know what I would have you 
know ? I have ridden here to-night with a 
purpose. My fate is in your hands ; my whole 
life for good or ill is in your moulding now." 
Then, quietly, " Molly Bloomfield, do not play 
with me, for God's sake !. Give me hope ; it is 
all I ask I am content to wait.'' 



i< 
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The old, old story, the ever-hackneyed 
phrases. Did Jacob so woo Eachel in the 
times gone by ? 

Molly answered, in a frightened low tone, 
*• Do you want me to be your wife, Captain 
Thorold ? " 

" Yes ! " He could not trust himself beyond 
the monosyllable. 

And you love me very much, you say ? " 
Above every woman in heaven, or under 
it," he said, awed by the stiUness of her voice. 

" I never guessed it 1 " she sobbed out. " I 
never guessed it 1 " 

Was this encouragement or repulse ? He 
would have put his arm round her, but she 
shrunk away, slipping down from the boat's 
edge to the shingle. From her lowly seat 
among the salt- washed pebbles she looked up 
at his white face with brimming, pitying eyes. 
All her sweet womanliness shone through her 
tears — compassion, tenderness, sorrow — nothing 
more. 

" You don't love me ! " His teeth met 
through his lip. 

** No ! " said Molly, bravely, sparing him, 
she thought, further pain by giving simply 
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true replj. Presently, after a pause — "Have 
I ever, by word or deed, led you to suppose I 
cared for you, Captain Thorold ? ^^ 

** Yes ; by both — by deed, at least, and writ- 
ten word/' 

Molly fired up. " You must be dreaming I " 
she spoke, indignantly ; " did you not just now 
twit me with my invariable rudeness to youT' 

" I said, not invariable, if you remember ; 
and I have twitted you not at any time, I 
could do so now, did I choose." 

" You could not." 

" Not ! No ; you are right — you have made 
me too miserable. My misery is your safe- 
guard." 

He paced the shingle up and down with 
quick nervous pace, ever passing and repass- 
ing the boat against which she leant. 

"..I am so, so sorry," she said, in the tone of 
a poor little child, who has done wrong, and 
asks to be forgiven. 

He stayed his steps. 

"Then, in future," bitterly enough, and 
harshly, " take this lesson to heart. I do not 
believe you guilty of the mean trick of striving 
to elicit oflfers that you may blazon them on 
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your livre d ^or. I do not believe you heart- 
less nor cruel. Yet learn the truth from the 
lips of a man you have made a fool of, in his 
own eyes, at any rate. Young ladies do not 
accept presents, do not receive markedly open 
attentions, do not write letters, holding com- 
munications of a secret character, through the 
medium of bribed domestics, simply * for fun,' 
without more or less losing caste. I speak as 
a friend." 

"You speak in enigmas — ^I do not under- 
stand," Molly confessed, in blank consternation. 

" No ! What did you mean, to begin with, 
by wearing my flower, and evincing temper 
because that flower was impertinently de- 
stroyed 1 Why " 

" Stop ! *' cried Molly, standing erect ; " we 
are both misunderstanding each other. BeUeve 
me, I have never done the things you accuse 
me of. Oh ! " drearily, in despair, " I wish I 
knew what you mean.** 

"Perhaps you will a little more readily 
acknowledge to knowing this 1 " 

He handed her, as he spoke, a slip of neatly- 
folded paper. He had extracted it from his 
pocket-book. 
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Wondering much, she held it to her eyes, 
and read the short line penned therein thus, in 
the dim light : — ' 

"Many many thanks for the beautiful rose. 

"Molly." 

A moment there was silence again. Molly's 
hands and cheeks burned ; instantaneously 
thought reproduced the scene enacted between 
herself and Godfrey Sterne behind the lace 
curtains in the bay window of the Lodge 
drawing-room — his reproaches — ^her tears — and 
his farewell. She had not seen him since tben. 
It seenied as if his passion-working face were 
graven on the very cliflfs. She tore the note 
into fragments. 

' " Y(m sent me the rose," she said, calmly, 
" I see that now. At the time I misunderstood. 
Forgive me for tearing up the paper, but it 
was my own to destroy. I never sent that 
message to you. If I had thought the rose 
your present, believe me, Captain Thorold, I 
should never have worn it ; I would have left 
it on my dressing-table, I suppose, and have 
thanked you. There has been a mistake. I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am.'* 

Molly's sentences came out in a disjointecj 
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fashion. They sounded very hard, and even 
cruel, to her discarded lover's ears, but she was 
only doing her duty according to her judg- 
ment. It was her duty to tell him plainly and 
honestly that she had not one particle of love 
to give him ; it was her duty to clear, herself 
from any suspicion of having tampered with 
his unsought aflfection. This done, she could 
turn round and meet his eyes fearlessly again. 
The coast-guard had appeared, and his steady 
perambulation of the stony path rendered it 
necessary to speak in low tones. Thorold and 
Molly drew nearer one another. 

" I thank you for the truth, Miss Bloomfield," 
he said. Conventional quiet, gentlemanly dig- 
nity, came to his pride's assistance. " Never- 
theless," he added, "you may save yourself 
further conscientious exculpation. It gives me 
no balm to the wound I oblige you to inflict to 
say you are siniply sorry. You would say 
the same if your cook cut her finger.'' 

"I mean it from my very heart/' sighed 
Molly, shivering slightly. " I am sorry to be 
the innocent cause of pain. I don't mean," she 
stammered, blushing unseen, " that I suppose 
you love me too dearly to forget it — I am not 
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worth that. By and by, I hope, you will 
meet some lady who will make you happier 
than I could ever have done. I am so poor 
and ignorant, Captain Thorold ! ^ 

" It was not poverty and ignorance I fell 
in love with,'* he rejoined, holding out his 
hand. 

With simple trustfulness she put hers into it. 

" Do you forgive me 1 " 

" Forgive you ! For what ? For having 
attracted me unconsciously ? For being honest 
and transparently innocent 1 You have bared 
your heart to me, to-night. Can you hold me 
forth not a straw of hope 1 By and by, may 
be, when you suffer, when you need consola- 
tion, sympathy 1 '' 

" I must go home," was Molly's answer. " I 
cannot bear this any more. It is very cruel of 
you. I have told you the truth." 

" I will tease you no further, Miss Bloom- 
field. You must allow me, however, to be your 
escort. I cannot let you return alone. You 
seem to shiver — are you cold? 

"The evenings get so chilly." 

He divested himself of his coat. 

" Pardon me ! I shall forgive neither myself 
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nor you if you are ill in consequence of . this 
late ramble." 

Gently he laid the Poole-cut cloth across 
her rounded shoulders, as they prepared to 
take the homeward path. They spoke little ; 
neither looked at the other — he too deeply 
wounded to affect indifference, she too embar- 
rassed with the weight of an experience so 
new, so strange upon her mind. A glowworm 
or two shone out from the Blatchington hedge- 
rows, and the dark trees waved ghostly arms. 

" Do you think you will be able to find the 
'Terminus?'" queried Molly, in a whisper, fear- 
ful Betsy or the master would overhear the 
unknown voice replying, and subject her to a 
painful cross-examination. They were stand- 
ing by the little white gate, upon which she 
had leaned her bare arms just now — he with- 
out, she within. 

" Yes," absently ; then, bending his head 
low, " Will you kiss me once, dear ? " 

Had he dared the request less plainly, the 
schoolmaster's darling would have met it with 
the hauteur of an empress crowned. But Molly 
was too simple-hearted to scorn or repudiate a 
request so honestly put forth. Shades of all 
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dead spinsters ! had ye peeped from the gloom 
of that oblivion which hides your hearts' secrets 
then, ye would have shrunk back into silence, 
shuddering. 

Molly leaned forward slightly, and across 
the barrier of the little white gate they kissed 
— not a kiss of a Fatitnax)r a Pyramus-and- 
Thisbe species, could it have been accounted in 
any classification of kisses. That it was an 
unwomanly act, detriinental to the stainless 
purity of her character, did not for one mo- 
ment occur to her. Thorold Thorold went his 
way then slowly down the darkening road. 
The greatest blow of all his life he had suffered 
this night ; it fell the heavier for the reason 
that it was unexpected, but it had done good ; 
it had crushed his inordinate self-respect, it 
had pulverised his conceit, generated by over- 
good fortune. Tears gathered thick beneath 
his eyelids — count him not unmanly. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CHAT. 



A FIRE burning in the grate of the Lodge 
drawing-room ; twilight obscuring the view of 
the beach, to be seen from the heavily-draped 
windows ; two ladies seated in close proximity 
to the fender. Whatl more spinsters? — ^you 
cry, horrified. True 1 one more to introduce to 
your notice. Did it never strike you the 
alarming number of unmated, never-to-be- 
mated women in this up-and-down, terribly 
enigmatic world of ours — ^women leading, half 
of them, alas ! aimless, meaningless, passionless 
lives 1 It struck Miss Thorold, somehow, just 
now, whilst sitting there in the low red blaze 
of the first fire you have seen lighted in this 
room, her dress drawn up above her neat 
feet, which were undergoing a toasting process 
on the topmost bar of the polished steel fender. 
It was getting too dark to read, and it was too 
impolite to her guest to be absolutely tongue- 
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tied, so she turned her head half round, and 
addressed that other woman, luxuriating on the 
sofa, full-length. In her usual brusque way, 
she thought aloud. 

" Did you never think, Jane, with a kind of 
ludicrous horror and pity, upon the great num- 
bers sweUingthe ranks of miserable spinsters 1 
What a tribe of us in the world ! " 

" I never think," spoke Miss Anstruther, with 
soothing slowness. 

" No, I forgot," Miss Thorold said, with an 
honesty of speech suflScient to call Diogenes 
from the slumber of ages, and unite there and 
then in corporeal ugliness — I 'm sure he was 
ugly — the severed atoms and essences of the 
ascetic philosophers frame. "I forgot you 
can't think. Never mind ; if my tongue dis- 
turbs you, imagine I am addressing myself to 
the shovel or the poker— things that, at any 
rate, are good listeners.^' 

"I am not aware that I carCtl^ said Miss 
Anstruther, very slightly emphasising the last 
word, not one whit annoyed by her com- 
panion's roughness of speech. " I don't think 
it 's worth my while, Selina. People who 

think are not a happy Ipt, I 'm sure — ^they only 
VOL. L N 
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bother their heads till they don't know black 
from white. Some people think about their 
religion even. I believe it is best to take one's 
religion for granted." 

"Yes, to be sure/' spoke Miss Thorold, 
coldly. " It is, of course, delightful to worship 
a cow, and bow yourself down a dozen times 
night and morning to the sun^ failing the sun, 
to a candle, or perhaps even to a wax-match 
set up to be deified in the centre of a six- 
penny box 1 " 

" I did not say anything about a cow, did I ? " 
asked Jane Anstruther, limply, too ladylike to 
evince anything like genuine curiosity. " You 
always puzzle me, Selina." 

" I thought you had made up your mind to 
let nothing in life do that." 

" Oh, I meant the Bible," yawned the lady, 
putting her feet on the floor and sitting 
erect. " I wish Godfrey would come in, or the 
tea." 

" If one or the other will do equally well,* 
said Selina, giving the bell-rope a sharp tug, 
** I shall be happy to minister to your neces- 
sities by commanding souchong flavoured with 
orange-pekoe.'* 
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Now, whilst they await the cups and saucers, 
let me seize the quiet moment for presenting 
Jane Anstruther — whose name you have met, if 
I err not, several times during your perusal of 
these pages — a, little more dearly to your 
notice. She is bending forward sUghtly, and 
the blaze catches the top of her head, and 
lights up her chignon of fine russet-brown hair. 
She has a smooth round face, passably comely 
and regular, the forehead too high for beauty, 
the mouth somewhat coarse. Her figure is 
inclined decidedly to embonpoint ; she will be 
very stout, not to say heavy, a few years 
hence; but her expression of countenance 
shows you that she will be ever perfectly satis- 
fied with herself in whatever state of figure it 
shall please dame Nature to place her. There 
wiU always be Worths and Elises to remedy 
any physical deficiency, always be Cox & Co. 
to cash the cheques given in return for so 
many yards of velvet and lace — ^always the 
Queen's physicians to be attainable should 
apoplexy set in ! Selina Thorold, always un- 
comfortably irritated, and uncomfortably con- 
scious of irritation in presence of this visitor, 
woke up to a sense of irksome duty when the 
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cups came in, and laid sarcasm aside with her 
spoon. 

** I fear you must find me a very dull com- 
panion," she jerked out. " I never know what 
to talk about to women.'* 

I fear she made this rude speech on purpose, 
knowing it was just the thing Jane would 
have said at any moment. Jane never 
heeded it. 

" Did you notice Mrs Thome's cape yester- 
day 1 " she remarked, sipping the " souchong 
flavoured with orange-pekoe." "I wonder 
if she got it in Paris ! The eflfect of all those 
bullions of lace and sUk was very rich. Why, 
dear me, Selina, can you have finished your 
tea ? " 

" Yes ; Ilike it hot." Miss Thorold thought 
it incumbent on her almost to offer some 
apology for having so long ago set the cup 
aside. 

" How very odd, to be sure — I have only 
just begun mine," stated Jane, in her compla- 
cent tone, as though her slowness were meri- 
torious enough to deserve praise. Then, after 
a pause — 

"Should you advise me to wear my blue 
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silk cut square, or my maize gauze to-night, 
Selina 1 " 
** I think you look best in maize/' 
" Thank you, dear ; then I will put that on. 
Are you sure," in an uneasy voice, "that 
Godfrey likes me in maize ? '* 

" No ; I 'm not at all sure about it," replied 
Selina, wickedly, who knew by her cousin's 
own testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that Mr Sterne admired Miss Anstnither in 
nothing. The unfortunate lady was instantly 
plunged into profound melancholy. 

" I wish I knew what colours he liked.'' 
There was something touching in this sigh 
to Miss Thorold's ears ; she spoke quite with 
genuine kindness. "I know the colours he 
likes, Jane, and will tell them you, if you 
please, though I do not think they would 
suit your style." 

No truly ! she conjured up, as she uttered the 
sentence, a vision of Molly in severe white 
muslin, the fabric that can only be worn, when 
untrimmed and starched, by very young and 
very lovely women. It seemed some strange 
coincidence caused Jane's next remark to have 
reference to the Bloomfield family. 
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** That seemed a nice ladylike girl who came 
with Mrs Thome yesterday. What was her 
name, did you say ? '' 

" Miss Bloomfield.'* 

" Really ! I always understood she was so 
pretty." 

'' I think it an exquisite face, like a Madonna 
by Perugino or Rajffaelle— a little too thin, 
perhaps.*' 

"Yes; much too thin.'' Miss Anstruther 
objected to thinness, herself so fat. *' She 's 
musical, she says. Why don't you have her 
here?" 

Miss Thorold eagerly caught the idea. 

" Well spoken ! I '11 make mamma give a 
party, and 1 11 write to-morrow to ask these 
girls, Molly and Nanny. They are bright and 
good, and they see no society, poor little 
creatures ! " 

** She had no manners " said Jane, shaking 
the crumbs from the front breadth of her poplin 
skirt. " Do you mind my leaving you alone, 
Selina 1 I have some directions to give my maid. 

" Take no heed of me ; do as it pleases you 
at all times/' replied Miss Thorold, with a 
breath of relief. 
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The door closed on the poplin robe and the 
smooth plump face. Left to her own society, 
the woman so self-reliant, so self-forgetful, 
resumed her fire-dreams again. How much of 
retrospect, what glimpses of a heart-secret, 
buried beneath heaps of unshed tears, unspoken 
suflfering, came out in all the working of the 
face, it is not my province to inquire here. 
The fire sent its broken splinters of bright 
light upon the thought-lined forehead and the 
strongly-defined outline of the features, as sh6 
sat in quiet abstraction, till long shadows 
grew along the carpet, and the unregarded 
flame waned low. Only when a hand was 
laid upon her shoulder did she raise her 
drooping head. Then, at the familiar touch, 
she glanced up. 

" Good evening, Godfrey ! You look 
tired." 

His face wore another expression than mere 
fatigue, the expression Lancelot's took, when 
worn by conscience conflict, lay upon it. He 
drew up a fatiteuil to her side. 

« This reminds me of old times,'' he said. 

" What times 1 '' 

" Times when you and I quarrelled over our 
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respective chestnuts," he answered, evasively ; 
" when you were a pilfering missy, and claimed 
my nice browned nuts in lieu of your own 
property." 

" Are you sure you meant those times 1 " 
she queried. " I imagined your reference 
touched your chair, not the bars of the fire- 
place." 

" Selina, you are a witch — you have second- 
sight. You should practise at the Polytechnic 
or take the Egyptian Hall." Then his tone 
changed ; he dropped his voice. 

" Do you ever hear from our little friend, 
Molly?" 

"I have not written these last weeks. 
Thorold told me yesterday he had some in- 
tention of seeing her on his way to town." 

" Oh 1 with intentions, doubtless ? " 

" I don't know about that. I am not in his 
secrets. We never exchanged confidences." 

*' Did she like him, Selina?" 

Godfrey Sterne put the question very calmly, 
yet he shaded his eyes with his hand. 

" Eeally, Godfrey, I cannot tell. . Girls are 
such born coquettes— it may have been simply 
fmi. One thing he let out, evidently he was 
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proud of it. He possesses a little note from 
her, and treasures it." 

"A note! Do you mean to say she has 
written to him since she left ? " 

" She may have done so — I dare not affirm 
to the contrary. I repeat, in my opinion all 
young girls are born coquettes ; but the note 
I refer to was written in Miss Anstruther's 
present room. It appears he sent her a rose — 
until he told me so, I laboured under the im- 
pression it was your gift — and she returned 
him thanks on pink paper. I did not know 
before she was such a little flirt/' 

" And she cried because I tore it up ! Whew ! 
I was a mole — ^a bat I Great is the Dio dd or ! " 

" Not omnipotent always, Godfrey ; nor will 
I believe him to be sacrificed to in this in- 
stance. Molly is genuine impulse ; there is no 
crafty weighing of filthy lucre in her love's 
scale. I *m sure of that." 

Mr Stierne commenced restlessly to pace the 
room. 

. " You were not bom with a silver spoon in 
your mouth, Selina. You never condescend to 
varnish truth. Goodness ! you bowl out facts 
with an iron ladle.'' 
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" Is it my tongue you are maligning, God- 
frey 1 Please to take a more respectful vein.'' 

*' ^ Out of the abundance of the Leart the 
mouth speaketh/ David was a slirewd fellow, 
Selina, in spite of all his naughty predilections 
and peccadilloes. You don't think Miss Bloom- 
field will marry the Captain 1 " 

" I am not aware he will marry her." 

" Bah ! you imagine she would refuse a 
baronetcy in prospect. «a coach-and-four and 
gold galore' and all the small etceteras in- 
cident to a marriage with Thorold 1 " 

" I 'm not a creature of imagination, and if 
you will enumerate the etceteras, I may be 
better able to arrange an answer." 

" How can I do that ?— fye 1" 

Mr Sterne's jokes were not always of a re- 
fined nature. He continued — 

"It is not love that makes the world go 
round — it 's money." 

. " There would be more spinsters than ever 
if we were all rich," spoke Selina, rambling 
back to her first musings of the afternoon. 
*' How many miserable matches might be saved. 
if all women could make enough to live upon ! " 

"No; just the contrary. There would be 
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precions ifew marriages, you mean, if you were 
all equally poor.'* 

"You are complimentary, sir. I suppose 
only the pretty faces would then find Saint 
Valentines ? We ugly ones would go to the 
wall — our birthright." 

"Beauty, mere beauty, is not an absolute 
loadstone, let me tell you.^' 

" I believe it to be the motive power of the 
world/' 

" You say, many women married now would 
be unmarried could they find subsistence with- 
out a husband possible in a pecuniary sense. 
Do you think I would have taken unto myself 
Jane Anstruther to wife had she been poor 1 " 

He stood beside her again, leaning on the 
mantel-shelf and looking down ; it was a worn 
sad face, behind whose grey eyes conscience- 
fires blazed. 

" No," she answered, very quietly. " Since 
you ask me the question, Godfrey — emphati- 
cally, No." 

"Poverty is the mother of sin/' he said, 
bitterly. " I don't know which is the uglier, 
either — ^parent or child." 

"Yes, you do know," contradicted Miss 
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Thorold; "in the one not a feather's weight 
of personal dishonour, in the other a pro- 
methean bond to misery. Godfrey, I am 
teespassing beyond the Umits of old Mend- 
ship even ; yet forgive me. Marry Jane for • 
her money, and you sink your proud nature 
into the veriest slough of self-abasement. 
There is no nobility, no free lawful living for 
you ever to be thenceforth. Take my ad- 
vice, dear friend. Speak out the truth to her — 
the truth all women respect. Don't think 
you can make up to her in the sacrifice of your 
person, in the gift of a paltry hoop of gold— 
that means Mrs and not Miss, simply, in this 
case-for a wrong irremediable." 

Tears stood in her eyes. 

Again Mr Sterne paced the room ; again he 
stayed his steps by her side. 

"There's just a little gap Darwin cannot 
bridge with all his philosophy ; there 's just a 
little gap you cannot bridge with all your 
pretty womanly sentimentality. You can't 
pay my bills. Cut away the mere chance that 
gives the baronetcy by and by to Thorold, 
instead of to me — and Godfrey is an honour- 
able man. Meantime, not to discuss improba- 
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bilities, strive, Selina, to keep an inch for me, 
even yet, in your splendid heart ; and strive, 
my good cousin, to make the best of Jane." 

Speaking so, he had taken her white firm 
hand in his ; ending so, he bent his lips to it, 
kissing it many times with strong emotion. 
She stroked caressingly, with the foolish 
illogical tenderness of women, the close-cut, 
luxuriant crop of reddish curls. 

"Go!" was all she could trust herself to 
utter, and obediently he went, leaving her 
alone to the firelight and her tears. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PARTY AT THE LODGE. 

" A FUNNY collection we shall have to-night, 
judging from Selina's account Old maids 
efi masse ; all the goBsip of a score of years^ 
served up with a seasoning of mustiness, in 
one grand dish of tea ; all the old family heir- 
looms, bits of yellow lace and decayed satin, 
brought out to air — take my word for it, 
aunt. Alternative, if I 'm wrong, dead silence, 
utter flatness ; every one afraid to talk first 
or loudest ; heroism in its noblest form dis- 
played by the ever-active spinster of the house 
of Thorold — heroes not included in the puff 
of the whole affair — the General and myself. 
General, are you prepared to assault the ladies 
with small talk 1 There will be tremendous 
offence if you leave any one outside the reach 
of your conversational battery, and scandal 
will cling to your character for ever if you 
devote yourself to any one in particular." 
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"Fm not likely to do that," growled the 
General, in nowise " agreeable " to the evening's 
entertainment. ^ I 'm not a * party * man, 
except in a political sense. This is all Selina's 
look-out." 

"Godfrey, my dear," said Lady Thorold, 
whose face wore a highly becoming little flush, 
"I wish you'd be kind enough to light the 
candl^ticks — I 'm sure it is time now." 

'' Light the candlesticks ! " quizzed Mr 
Sterne. " Do you hear your wife. General ? 
Here 's a melting down of the whole establish- 
ment." 

** The fire 's hot enough to do it," rejoined 
the General, who, as a rule, evinced a Scotch 
aversion to jokes, and considerably displeased 
his wife by venturing a mild one at her ex- 
pense. 

She turned somewhat sharply to her nephew. 
" You know very well what I mean, Godfrey. 
I should be glad if you could get over your 
habit of turning everything into ridicule*" 

" So should I, aunt." Mr Sterne, in speak- 
ing, dutifully administered a taper to the 
sperm lights. "I shan't have much oppor- 
tunity allowed me to-night, I think, of in- 
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dulging my weakness, however. Selina has 
wrung a pronoiise from me that I will give her 
my weighty assistance in keeping up the shuttle 
of conversation/' 

" Dear me 1 " sighed her Ladyship ; " do you 
seriously think it will be so hard to amuse 
them ? I was afraid Selina was doing a very 
foolish thing. But what 's the use/' elevating 
her eyebrows, and her daintily-gloved hands, 
"of trying to argue with Selina about pro- 
priety and common-sense? I'm sure I said 
from the first these people would not mix well 
together/' 

"Just so, aunt; you are always right," 
roared Godfrey, looking in the direction of the 
doorway, to which her Ladyship's back was 
turned. " Won*t you repeat the phrase, or 
Selina there will think you are referring to the 
ingredients of a pudding." 

" No, sir ; Selina has good ears/' said his 
cousin, crossing the room, and lightly touching 
his ears as she passed him. "Mother, you 
are very charming ; it is quite refreshing to 
look at you." 

" Your mother can't return the compliment,'* 
grinned Godfrey. 
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" No ! Why didn't you choose a better 
gown?" said the General, who always spoke 
in short, sharp, detached little sentences, as 
though he were going through imaginary drill. 

To do him justice, at the core of his heart — 
reputed amongst his large circle of town 
acquaintances, with the characteristic charity 
of such circles, a selfish one — ^he entertained a 
genuine respect, tinctured strongly with afiec- 
tion, for this headstrong daughter, and silently 
revelled in the regard she so universally won, 
albeit he had scarcely yet quite forgiven the 
accident of her birth, which dedicated her to 
the inferior sex. 

" Why didn't I choose a better gown ? " 
repeated Selina, snapping oflF a branch of 
geranium blossoms from a pot near to hand, 
and fastening the bright bit of colour into the 
bosom of her black grenadine dress. " What 
is the matter with this. General ? " 

" Too plain ! " 

" Suits the wearer," interposed Godfrey 
Sterne. " Altogether too black ; would do for 
a funeral." 

" Why, I thought you never noticed what I 
wore!" she ejaculated, glancing gaily and 

VOL. L 
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almost tenderly at the grey-moustached face. 
" Next time I '11 bedeck myself in red, and be 
quite lajiglia dd regimento" 

"Wear trousers, like Mary Walker," sug- 
gested Godfrey. 

" My dear nephew, how can you be so in- 
decent ? " remonstrated Lady Thorold, gazing at 
him with reproachful eyes; "and just when 
some one might be arriving, you know." 

"Yes, you promised not to shock my nice 
old spinsters,** implored Selina, moving about 
the room, touching up the flowers, giving an 
extra loop to the curtains, and so forth, the 
while unconsciously displaying the handsome 
polished roundness of her arms, set off, as was 
her pillar-like throat, by the grave simplicity 
of her attire. " I hold you to your agreement, 
mind. Where is Jane 1 Hasn't she come down, 
yet?" 

The question, addressed to Mr Sterne, was 
answered by her mother. 

" Not yet, my dear, and I am dying to see 
her. I 'm sure she 11 look very nice.'* 

"Fit to eat, doubtless," Godfrey said, re- 
morselessly taking up the final word of the 
phrase; "like a sugar-loaf, or pyramid of 
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sponge-cake, that you can dent with your 
finger— eh, Selina-I" 

"Tcha!'' from the GeneraPs comer; but 
whether a testy ejaculation or an impromptu 
sneeze, remained undecided in consequence of 
the more interesting noise of carriage-wheels 
rumbling along the drive. 

" I hope that 's Mrs Thorne," said her gentle 
Ladyship, stealing an aside glance at herself in 
the pier-glass between the curtains, and straight-r 
way turning her shining head, with a satisfied 
little smile, towards the doorway. She was 
somewhat anxious the mistress of the Poplars 
fihould arrive before the old-fashioned Blatch- 
ington spinsters, of whom she felt slightly 
ashamed, in order that she might attempt 
some indefinite apology for their presence, Aa 
wife of a K.C.B., naturally one would not ex- 
pect to meet the class of guests in her house 
which, unfortunately, were to assemble to-night 
beneath its roof; and she could not exactly 
allow her neighbours to go away thinking this 
was her normal state of society. Therefore it 
was no small matter of relief to her when Mrs 
Thorne was ushered in, with her son, drawing 
after her some yards of splendid moir^, the 
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long stiff train keeping timid Nanny at a dis^ 
tance, the child being fearful she might inad- 
vertently touch the fabric with a pipe-clayed 
shoe. Lady Thorold had pre-determined to be 
very gracious and condescending and kind to 
Selina's old ladies^ when once she had made 
Mrs Thorne her excuses for asking her to meet 
them. 

" You see," she said, sweetly, in a low tone, 
afraid, let us confess, that her sharp-eared 
daughter would overhear, and loudly censure 
her slight disparagement, in concluding a 
gracefully rounded speech, "they are great 
friends of the Bloomfields, and we ask them 
chiefly for Molly's sake, being extremely fond 
of the child. I have heard they are very good, 
simple sort of people." 

"Very much so," rejoined Mrs Thome, 
glancing round the room ; she was quite clever 
enough to be up to her Ladyship's little bit of 
pride, and to meet her on her own ground. 
"I am glad you are acquainted with Miss 
Perkins, for it is more than probable you would 
have met her and her sister at my house. They 
dine with me occasionally." 

" Indeed 1" Lady Thorold raised her eye- 
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brows slightly, a'& if to say politely, " You sur- 
prise me," but the interrogatory ejaculation fell 
bluntly on her guest's iron nerves. Mrs Thome 
could be very plain-spoken at times ; she re- 
jected any tinge of affectation, she laughed at 
anything like sensitiveness, too, when evinced 
by others than her son. 

"That is a very handsome man,'' she says, 
glancing at a gentleman who is exchanging a 
word or two with little Anne, Nanny does 
not show particularly to advantage to-night ; 
her dress is too severe, her hair too tightly 
braided, brushed quite away from the pale 
clear face. She should have colour, but she 
wears not a speck to enliven the dead white ; 
she is draped like a bit of marble, and she sits 
with half-rigid lips, folding her hands demurely. 
Her Ladyship also gives Mr Sterne a glance. 
He stands erect, grave, towering gigantically 
above the delicately-framed figure of Percy 
Thorne, chatting now to Miss Thorold. Ho 
beats one glove against the other restlessly, 
and his watchful eye is on the door ; he is on 
the qui vive for arrivals, no less than Selina 
herself. 

" My nephew," speaks Lady Thorold. 
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"Eeally! Sir George's heir'?" queries Mrs 
Thome. She has the bad taste to speak her 
thoughts aloud ; possibly the poor jealous 
mother-heart speaks bitterly within her, con- 
trasting the two men as they thus stand. 

" No ; I 'm sorry you will not meet my nephew 
Thorold to-night," replies the hostess, too 
gentle to be aAgry. "I hope you will allow 
me to introduce Mr Sterne 1 You will find him 
a pleasant man — requires drawing out. I'm 
afraid you will find the evening very stupid." 
And glad of a pretext for release, she moves 
gracefully across the room to shift the dole of 
conversation to Godfrey. 

The room fills mysteriously. Anne watches 
and observes from her quiet comer, where she 
is left undisturbed, screened by damask and 
lace, bathed in soft light and the rich scents of 
rare autumn flowers exhaling carbonic acid 
from a near flower-stand. Her two lamp-like 
eyes wander alternately from the visitors to 
the doorway ; her heart beats with each fresh 
announcement; occasion,ally she glances fur- 
tively at the dark face of Percy Thorne, lower- 
ing the lids each time with a blush unseen. 
He is quite otherwise to-night than the gloomy 
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abstracted man she has seen him in the shades 
of the Poplars ; he talks, he smiles, he finds 
appropriate resting-places for various little cups 
of tea; he does his duty as a society man, 
gracefully, and with perfect self-possession* 
Presently he draws nearer, talking to a lady ; 
they have come to admire the carbonic-acid 
breathing flowers, and Nanny's eyes burn 
curiously through the fretwork of lace which 
eclipses her person. She sees a vision of green 
satin; she catches the gleam of diamonds ; she 
finds herself unconsciously struggling to sup- 
press, all voices save these two. Miss Anstruther 
turns her head towards j}he lights, and, in 
speaking, displays her fine white teeth. 

"Oh, how can you say so! Surely, Mr Thorne, 
you do not like it better than hearing Nils- 
Bon?'^ 

"You smile at my heterodox taste, but I 
prefer it, so played, to any human voice I have 
ever listened to. No human voice ever came 
up to my conception of music — ^music in an 
abstract sense, something self-existent, an art 
alone. I don't believe we have got at the real 
depth and beauty, the holy influence, of true 
music yet, and certainly never will draw nearer 
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to fountain depths through the agency of the 
Conservatoire." 

" I went to hear her in * La Traviata.' " 
*' So did I. I conclude, as she has only once 
sang ' La Traviata,' we must have been present 
together/' 
" You were in town, then, this season 1 " 
" We were — the first I remember to have 
spent in London for many years." 

" Do you admire her more than Titiens ? " 
" No ; I doubt the enduring quality of her 
voice. To me no living singer equals Titiens 
— such volume, such rare fulness, like the 
roll of organ-notes." 

'^ You speak like an enthusiast, Mr Thome. 
You are an artist yourself, perhaps 1 " 

'* A mere dilettante, and of the weakest de- 
scription. How very pretty this ice-plant is, 
is it not ? — and it is rarely to be found hon- 
oured by drawing-room prestige." 

Miss Anstruther bends her head, coroneted 
by glossy braids of dark hair ; and little Nanny 
looks down with tearful eyes upon her starched 
muslin, and sorrowfully puts forth one tiny 
pipe-clayed shoe, old and common in contrast 
with the slipper fresh yesterday from Marshall's^ 
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but wee enough in size to fit the cordonnier's 
idol — ^the foot of Cinderella in the world-known 
fairy tale. What was it, she thinks, that he 
{he was given no name in this reverie) liked 
better than Nilsson, the new star of the oper- 
atic pubUc 1 and why, loving these things so 
much, had he never spoken of them to her dur- 
ing her visit to the Poplars ? She could only 
find one answer that silenced this self-interro- 
gation : she was not worthy his companionship ; 
too ulirefined, too small and insignificant and 
commonplace, " How should he love a thing 
so low ? " was the nucleus of her sad thoughts ; 
and then through the pain of newly-created 
heart-throes swept the bitter old metaphysical 
questioning — Why to others and not to me, 
God? 

Another moment and Jane Anstruther's 
bended head would be uplift from casual scru- 
tiny of the ice-plant, and then their eyes might 
peradventure meet ; very quietly Anne stepped 
out into the light, and Selina Thorold saw her 
instantly. 

" My dear Miss Bloomfield, how long have 
you been left there like a . saint in a niche ? 
I 'm so ashamed of mysel£ If I had remained 
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in the room, though, I should not have forgotten 
to take care of you. I want to introduce a 
friend of mine to you, dear/' 

" I 'd rather not, please," sighed Anne ; " I 
don't mind being quiet. Mayn't I be quiet till 
Molly comes 1 '* 

" Certainly not*' Miss Thorold looked down 
with bright smiling eyes into tlie pale troubled 
face. " I cannot aflFord to let my prettiest guest 
indulge in idleness. Molly will be here pre- 
sently ; but, Miss Bloomfield, you must pay the 
penalty of being a pretty woman.'' 

Nanny's face flushed delicate crimson, and 
Mr Thome turned sharply. The poor child read 
his astonished glance as a direct contradiction 
to her asserted prettiness; whereas he was merely 
surprised to find whom it was he and Miss 
Anstruther had started from cover, unconscious 
as they were of the immediate presence of a 
third party. He smiled as she passed, a smile 
of recognition, possibly perceptible to her eyes 
only, but in her sensitiveness she set it mentally 
beside the glance, and her eyelids drooped over 
angry tears. As in a mist, she stood still, 
watching Miss Thorold advance, plunge into a 
little knot of gentlemen, subtract one, with 
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whom she retraced her steps — ^introduced him, 
^*Mr Denny, Miss Bloomfield" — nodded en- 
couragingly, and left them alone. The emer- 
gency of the case unloosed Nanny's tongue. 

" Do you know this neighbourhood, Mr 
Denny 1 " 

"Well, no; I can't say I do,*' replied Mr 
Denny, uncertainly, as though it were a dubious 
fact whether he knew it or not : then a little 
pause, wherein he stared at her unflinchingly. 

" Have I had the pleasure of meeting you 
before at Lady Thorold's?" he asked presently. 

" No, I do not think so," Nanny said, resolv- 
ing wrathfully in her mind Percy Thome's 
glance and smile. It would have been highly 
improbable that such a chance meeting should 
have taken place between them, remembering 
this was her primal introduction to the Lodge, 
or to any other residence in which her Ladyship 
may have been variously located. 

" It 's very hot — just like this in the tropics. 
Whew!" ejaculated Mr Denny, mopping his 
brow, and casting severe eyes at the fire, thence 
at the lights, thence at the closed windows. 

"Yes, just like India," slowly, from Nan's 
lips. 
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Again he stared hard. 

** You Ve been in India, haven't you 1 " 

** No, never," she replied, astonished.' " What 
makes you think I Ve been in India 1 " smiling. 

" You seemed so well acquainted with the 
climate,"— he had a curious way of puckering 
his mouth after each sentence — "and I was 
aware that Sir George^s family have, many of 
them, lived in India." 

Nanny looked perplexed. 

" But I haven't been in India," she repeated. 

« I beg your pardon. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood your name when Miss Thorold introduced 
me. Are you not Lady Thorold's niece ? " 

" Oh, no — no relation at all ;" laughter trem- 
bled on Nanny^s lips, Mr Denny looked un- 
utterable disgust, bowed, hesitated, and finally, 
to her infinite merriment and relief, walked off. 

A little commotion about the doorway — 
"Miss Perkins, Miss Bloomfield," from the 
butler's subdued voice, all down in his throat 
pompously; yet the familiar names disturbed 
the air sufl&ciently to strike upon the tympan- 
ous membrane of one listener's ear. Nanny's 
heart beat* and her eyes glistened. The spare 
form of the dear old spinster lady showed itself. 
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arrayed in her preserved satin, surmounted by 
a nodding structure of blonde and feathers, 
ordered from Madame Frere of Brighton for 
this august occasion. Behind her crept, with 
timid step and pitiably bewildered counten- 
ance, Miss Sally, arrayed in plum-coloured 
silk, boasting the apology of a flounce above 
the hem, wearing, for the first time in her life, 
the dignity of a cap; and lastly, bringing up 
the rear, Molly followed, looking, for all the 
world, like a picture of ancient date, that 
some Pygmalion had endued with life ; — Molly, 
in palest blue brocade, close-fitting, trailing 
yards behind her, like the train of some court 
lady, such as Nanny had seen represented in 
the Illustrated London News, and never before 
in actual texture ; — " little Moll,'* in queenly 
guise and bearing, wearing her rich gold-red 
hair like a crown upon her head. 

Mrs Thorold came forward quickly, and 
greeted the quaint trio with the customary — 
** How do you do ? I 'm very pleased to see 
you — ^so kind of you to come," bowing and 
backing as she spoke, and, to confess the truth, 
not meaning one word of what she said. Miss 
Maria, who, as she affirmed, had spirit that 
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would enable her to meet any emergency, then 
uttered the little speech she had been silently 
preparing in the carriage throughout the drive 
from Seaford, having, by dint of frequent re- 
petition, " got it perfect by heart," 

"I hope," she said, calmly, "your Ladyship 
is well ? We are very much obliged to you 
for having taken the trouble and thought to 
send." 

"Oh, no; it was a pleasure," spoke Lady 
Thorold, cutting her short, and endeavouring 
to draw nearer Molly. " Pray do not think of 
thanking me. Miss Perkins; it was only too good 
of you to be coaxed so far. I think you know 
my friend Mrs Thorne, do you not ?" indicating 
the presence referred to by a little wave of 
her fan. " Let me find you a seat. I ^m afraid 
you found the carriage-drive cold ? " 

" Not at all so, thank you ; there was a 
bottle," said Miss Maria, in a loud key, "which 
was very comfortable to our feet." 

Lady Thorold repressed the rising smile, and 
edged her way to a distant sofa in the vicinity 
of the General, 

" They '11 neither of them talk very much," 
she said, by way of self-apology, " and of course 
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I must go through the form of the thing," and 
so the length of the carpet was paced by Miss 
Maria» whose cheeks wore a tinge of deeper 
red than usual, and whose restless eyes took 
the pattern of all * the anti-maccassars and 
chintzes in the room, and admitted to the gal- 
lery of her brain an indelible picture of each 
individual woman's dress. Sally followed with 
a gentle trot; possibly she would have felt 
supremely happy, conscious of wearing a new 
gown and an elegant blonde head-dress, in 
which nodded a wee marabout feather, had it 
not been for a certain minute circumstance 
that disturbed her equanimity throughout the 
entire evening, but was of too delicate and 
trivial a character to be breathed aloud, and 
whispering, she had been taught in her youth, 
was never allowed in polite circles. Conse- 
quently, she sat down beside her sister on the 
crimson sofa, to which the pretty hostess had 
conducted them, and said not a word of the 
terrible pin-point which came, each time she 
bent her body backwards or forwards, into 
close and deadly collision Vith her flesh, 

" Dear me, Sally,'* whispered her sister, pre- 
tending, by fixing her eyes on the far-off form 
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of MoUy, that she was speaking of her friends, 
** Don't make such horrible faces. You don't 
know how you 're puckering up your mouth." 

"Because I'm ^" Sally had to stop her 

confession, unfortunately, for a gentleman, tall, 
erect, with a bushy grey moustache, turned 
towards them at that moment, in obedience to 
a tap from his wife's fan. 

"Miss Perkins," said Lady Thorold, in 
silvery accents, "allow me to introduce my 
husband — Sir George Thorold. Miss Perkins 
— Miss Sarah Perkins." 

Both our spinsters got up then, bending 
their bodies with an old-fashioned reverence, 
half-bow, half-curtsey — a piece of conventional 
politeness that set poor Sally — scarcely if ever 
before since her christening, forty-two years 
ago, denominated Sarah — wincing again pain- 
fully. " Ha ! " said the General, looking. Miss 
Perkins afterwards declared, for all the world 
as though he were going "to feed off her;'' 
" Don't disturb yourselves, I beg you." 

Possibly he was under the impression they 
were generously making room for him on their 
sofa, a kindness he by no means appreciated, * 
and they in their turn understood him to 
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repudiate their formality, which pleased Miss 
Maria vastly. She managed to find a subject 
that interested him apparently, for there he 
stood quietly enough chatting to her in his 
sharp jerky way, whilst Sally listened and 
wondered, admiring his condescension, and 
her sisters aptitude for conversing, and her 
Ladyship's pearl-coloured silk and lappets 
amazingly — the while she went through 
absolute torture with the heroism of a society 
martyr. But what of our other Blatchington 
spinsters — the girls of our story? Had they 
met yet 1 Yes ; Molly, whose eyes had lighted 
first on one bearded face, and met a glance 
from two grey eyes that sent the blood cours- 
ing swiftly through her veins, cast her next 
longing look around for the wee being whom 
she tenderly and truly loved, and from whom 
she had been separated nigh a month again. 
They held each other's hands in a very tight 
clasp ; mere common sense it was, and not 
conversance with social forms, that told them 
their lips must not meet yet a while. 

** Molly, dear, how beautiful you are ! " — 
** Nanny, darling, how pale you look 1" — they 

said in chorus. 

VOL. I. P 
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** Where did you get it 1 " questioned Anne, 
touching the blue brocade with admiring 
finger. 

*' Don't you remember the box of poor 
mother 8 things, stored away in the lumber 
room 1 Well, I found it there, and did it up 
in a fashion. Do you like it V* gleefully — and 
then an addendum, made with lowered eyes — 
" Do I look nice, really ? " 

" As if you had flown down from the sky — 
in fact, like a bit of blue cloud, caught by a 
maythorn," Nanny replied, waxing poetic. 

" Thank you ! What shall I say of you to 
match the compliment \ " 

" Nothing,'' simply answered Anne, looking 
at the coronet of hair with two proud sorrow- 
ful eyes. " You look like a picture of Madame 
Pompadour, that I have seen at the Poplars." 

" That 's a dubious likeness, isn't it \ *' 
laughed Molly. "Nanny, don't you think 
that is a very handsome man over these ?" 

Nanny followed her glance to where 
Messieurs Sterne and Thorne stood chatting 
together. 

" Very," she said, the colour mounting into 
her face. She spoke of Percy ; for the second 
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time .that night, her eyes met his again. He 
said something carelessly to Godfrey, and 
crossed to her side. She stood quite still, and 
her foolish heart beat. 

"Very,'' echoed Molly, and like a vision 
vanished, 

"Was that your sister. Miss Bloomfield?'^ 
asked Percy, gazing at the retreating folds of 
the antique brocade. 

" Yes ! Have you not seen her before, Mr 
Thome r' 

" I believe I saw her once, dimly, in distance, 
which has robbed not lent enchantment in this 
case." He added the last words softly, as 
though they were not addressed to her. 

" In Blatchington churchyard,'' Nanny said, 
drearily, thinking aloud, and recalling vividly 
the little scene of the Sabbath morning, just as 
they all stood about the porch, when he had 
stooped to lift her prayer-book from the 
pebbles, and Mrs Thome had begged an in- 
troduction to her. "Why was I not born 
beautiful like Molly 1 " she says inwardly, poor 
child. " How very happy she must be ! '* 

"Will you introduce me to your sister by 
and by, if an opportunity offers ? '' asked 
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Percy, looking away from the "bit of blue 
cloud '' into her face now, 

** I shall be very glad to do so/ she said, 
quietly, 

•* You have been standing all the evening ; 
I shall insist that yoii rest your feet," he 
smiled, drawing forward two chairs, and indi- 
eating by a gesture of the hand the one for 
her. 

'•Farther from the light, if you please," Anne 
said, pushing . it back into the deep recess of 
the bay-window. *' I like it so." 

" To sit in darkness 1 Which do you mean 
it for — ^the shadows of peace, or the invitation 
to flirtation ? Hard things will be said of you, 
Mss Bloomfield. There are many ladies in 
the room; your sex holds the majority to- 
night." 

"I claim no sexual privilege," she said, 
firmly, "at any time. Your are free to 
go, Mr Thome." 

Satirically, not without astonishment, he 
bent his handsome head. " Thank you. You 
are polite. Am I free also to remain 1 " 

" You are free to exercise your will.*' 

" Which means, being translated into homely 
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Saxon, Go or stay; it does not matter to 
me. 

" Possibly I might have a choice. I have 
not been asked to make it/' she said. 

"Possibly, were you asked to make it, to 
decide for me my fate for the next hour, you 
would order me to devote myself to the general 
circle V 

" I did not say so." 

" Will you be calmly resigned to my station- 
ing myself within the shadow of your wig- 
wam until the conventional hour arrives for 
seeking sandwiches and sweets ? " \ 

" Not so, by any means." Anne spoke the 
truth in her jesting. "I should effectually 
render the experiment upon your patience and 
mine impossible." 

** How so ? You cannot, except by com- 
manding me to retire, supersede me in this 
comfortable chair, and did you authoritatively 
utter such an uncomplimentary request, you 
would no longer be allowing me the exercise 
of free will. I should be a subject under 



coercion.* 



" I should not wish to supersede your pre- 
sence," smiled Nanny, "neither would I de- 
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prive you of what you term the shadows of 
peace. I merely intended I should seek the 
light myself." 

She was very rude, without meaning it, in 
her broad, simple honesty. She knew that an 
hour of such dreamy idleness, seated so near 
him, with the probable chance afforded her of 
speaking to him now and then, looking through 
the gauzy curtains at the many faces — ^some 
strange, some familiar — the while listening to 
the happy hum of confused voices, would be 
delightful enough to her, but what to him ? 
Just, she thought, a period of probation due 
to kindly courtesy, she being his mother's 
guest. What hope had she of interesting him, 
she who knew nothing of the subjects that the 
lady in green and precious stones had used to 
" draw him out ; '^ she, who was so poor and 
plain, so pale in all the colouring of life ? Yet 
in her fluttering grieved heart she nursed 
a little hope passionately. If only they would 
ask her to sing ! He had not heard her on 
the several occasions when she had had the 
courage to touch the rusted keys of the Broad- 
wood at the Poplars, and then timidity and 
the awe in which she held the un appreciative 
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listening mother, had subdued the richness of 
her rare contralto. 

"My son loves music/' was the comment 
Mrs Thorne generally passed on her perform- 
ance. " I don't understand it. All tunes are 
alike to me.'* 

But here, with the stimulus to her ambition 
in his immediate presence, feeling, knowing 
that music was dear to him as an ideal self- 
existent thing, with a meaning in and about 
it unrevealed to ordinary intelligences ; — here, 
with space and height and beauty all around 
her, she said to herself, she could use her voice 
as only we can use such gifts when the heart 
is touched to its profoundest depths. 

" See, there is my sister. I shall be proud 
tb introduce you," she said, rising, moving 
close to Molly, and laying her tiny-gloved 
fingers on the half-bared arm. 

Molly's face was clouded slightly ; the 
evening, that had promised so beautifully, 
threatened to set sadly, and nervous excitement 
was imdermining her vivid sense of enjoyment. 
What was the reason that Mr Sterne shied 
clear of her, and talked so persistently to those 
horrid old spinsters, and to that odious woman 
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in green, who would not leave him alone, and 
who looked, Molly observed, so hot and irrit- 
able 1 

" I 'm glad she 's cross,*' Molly thinks, spite- 
fully ; " and oh 1 I 'm so very pleased her nose 
is red ; " and just at this juncture of her 
thoughts, Nanny touches her arm, and the 
touch softens her into sweetness at once. 
" I 'm so glad 1 " she said, brightly, holding 
Nan's hand tight. '' I have so much to tell 
you. Such funny things have happened since 
you went away. Can't we find a quiet comer, 
dear?" 

" Not just now," whispered Nanny. " Mr 
Thome wishes me to introduce him— by and 
by, we '11 exchange news, you know." 

Molly looked bored. " Why do you call him 
Mister now 1 " she queried ; " it used always to 
be 'Percy'?" 

Why indeed 1 

Anne checked her hurriedly, her own face 
burning. " My sister, Mr Thome," she spoke, 
and coloured deeper, remembering she had re- 
versed the rale, and sighing because this would 
be to him another inslce of her f«Ji,hnes». 

" What a beautiful contrast they are, your 
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son and Molly Bloomfield, . are they not 1 " 
remarked Lady Thorold, hovering in the pre- 
cincts of the stiff moire, and indicating the 
couple referred to with her eyes. ** It is quite 
a tableau. He has such a poetic face, and to- 
night she is like an old picture unframed." 

" Not very good style, I think,'* Mrs Thorne 
said, surveying the two through her eye-glass 
jealously. " The girl looks like an actress: — apes 
the appearance of one, I should fancy. Not 
that I intend to disparage that class of people. 
I believe they are all very well in their way, 
quite high-class sometimes, like the Scott- 
Siddons and so on. Extremes always meet in 
villages, you see, my dear Lady Thorold." 

Mrs Thome kept up a running accom- 
paniment of short laughter throughout her 
speech. She disliked Molly from the very 
first, dreading the enthralment her beauty 
might possibly have for Percy. 

" Like an actress ! " repeated Lady Thorold, 
amazed. '* Perhaps the dress is a little too 
peculiar,'' she added, making up her mind that 
in future she would superintend Molly's toilet 
herself ; " but, you know, my dear, the child has 
scarcely ever been out of her own village, and 
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can have had no possible chance aflforded her of 
copying a stagey style. Mr Bloomfield is a very 
retired man — goes nowhere, and so of course 
the girls are utterly unused to society. She 's 
quite ladylike, and very sweet tempered.'^ 

"Well, all I can say is, Mr Bloomjfield I 
know to be anything but a shy man, and re- 
tired is often a synonym for selfish," insinuated 
Mrs Thorne, letting her eye-glass fall with a 
sharp little click as though to put an end to 
the topic. But the topic had its special interest 
for Lady Thorold, she being one of those 
women who work pet topics threadbare. 
Moreover, she had a mulish perversity in 
attack or defence that quite fitted her to be 
' the wife of a K.C.B. albeit the calm of gather- 
ing, smooth years had done something to 
subdue it. 

''Not shyl" she said, interrogatively, look- 
ing about her for a seat, a look Mrs Thorne 
failed to translate by giving her an inch of 
the sofa, over which was spread the super- 
abundance of shining dress-folds. "I have 
known him a long time, in fact, I may say 
very intimately, and I have always been, under 
the impression that he disliked society. I am 
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sure I don't see how I'm to apologise for 
never having asked him to dinner/' she added, 
worry stealing over her peach-like face ; " I 
simply thought he and the General would bore 
each other/' 

" I can't give you the reasons for my state- 
ment/' replied Mrs Thorne, lowering her voice 
and speaking behind her fan ; « in fact, I 
must beg of you not to ask me. It is such a 
disagreeable reminiscence — of course, not of a 
very grave nature — ^that my son commands 
absolute silence regarding Mr Bloomfield's 
name. Otherwise, my dear, I would not hesi- 
tate to be plain." And she went on exciting her 
friend's curiosity in the little mean way which 
women are capable of. It was no secret — not 
blasting, she hinted darkly, to Mr Bloomfield's 
character, yet not exactly creditable, you 
know ; one of the small matters you are deli- 
cate about bringing up when they 've lain by 
a while ; might be slightly detrimental to the 
daughters, whom she pitied, poor things, and 
wished to be kind to if she could, without 
exactly calling upon their father. She parti- 
cularly liked that nice, retiring, humble-minded 
little girl whom they called Nanny. Such aa 
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absurd name ! reminded one of the appellation 
given to goats. For her own part, she believed 
in rigorous adherence to truth, even so far as 
Christian names were concerned. 

If Mrs Thome was bent upon rolling the 
family history of the Bloomfields in a web of 
mystery, she more than succeeded. The un- 
pleasant innuendoes, which were intended to 
excite the suspicions of gentle Lady Thorold, 
and possibly to shut up the Blatchington 
beauties once again in their dark little niches, 
penetrated to other ears, and were heard with 
sorrow and Burprise. To do her justice, she 
did not wish or suppose that Lady Thorold 
would commit herself by repeating the scandal 
thrown out, cleverly enough — for it might 
mean • any or every peccadnio ever committed 
by sinful man upon God's earth — at the old 
schoolmaster's expense. She little guessed 
that she had attached a stigma to a respected 
name in the immediate hearing of one of the 
Bloomfields' greatest friends. Miss Maria 
Perkins, whom the General had led to a neigh- 
bouring seat, in order that he might relieve 
himself from her old-fashioned chat, by sub- 
stituting a folio of water-colour sketches for 
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his personal account of " places abroad," had 
caught each syllable that fell from Mrs 
Thome's lips, heightened as they were by the 
speaker's energetic gestures of fan and hand, 
and by the numerous nods and smiles of tragic 
import. The irate spinster's fingers trembled 
as she turned the views, to which she dedicated 
no further attention. Here was something 
indeed ! Hoity-toity, Goodness-alive, and all 
the other saints invoked by middle-aged 
maidism, started like Jack-in-the-boxes to 
Miss Perkins' mouth, and were interred un- 
spoken in the grave of polite silence. What 
did the woman mean 1 Mr Bloomfield guilty 
of a shabby trick that would injure his girls ? 

"No ; there are such things as people who 
live in glass-houses," aflSrmed Miss Maria that 
night, when Sally was imlacing her pre- 
served boddice. " Not that I 'd have listened, 
my dear, if I could have helped it, for that 
was most ungenteel, I'm aware, and me a 
guest beneath her ladyship's roof. But how 
could I help myself, child, hemmed in by their 
skirts, and encumbered by views as I was 1 " 

" Lor ! " Miss Sally said, shaking her head 
sorrowfully ; " who 'd have thought it 1 " 
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" No one, and there 's none shall think it/* 
spluttered the indignant senior. " I won't 
have it breathed to Nanny or Molly, you 
mind ; — unless I tell it myself," she added, 
vigorously shaking the satin preparatory to 
foLg it up for Ither long dumL. 

To return to the Lodge drawing-room, in 
which, at this epoch, conversation, to be mildly 
truthful, was at an ebb, together with one or 
two refractory candles and nearly every one's 
spirits. 

" Do get some one to sing or play," testily 
put the General to his daughter. " It 's awful! 
No one speaks, no one laughs. For heaven's 
sake, Selina, open the piano. There 's nothing 
like a row for making people social." 

He actually walked to the instrument and 
raised the cover himself, it being some time 
before he could fix the stick into its allotted 
hole, an exertion which did not tend to sweeten, 
the rancour of his tongue. 

"Now, Miss Bloomfield "— you could hear 
his voice all over the room — " be good enough 
to give us a tune, if you please. Something 
bright — wake 'em up — ^play a march." 

ivyr^iiv obediently advanced, just as the real. 




\«< 
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but unintended Miss Bloomfield, had drawn oflf 
one wee glove. 

" A march ! " repeated the General, persis- 
tently rapping his knuckles in four-eight time 
against the walnut-wood. "Eattle along! 
there's a good girl!" and, for the first time 
during their acquaintance, the grim old soldier 
held his ground in proximity to the piano 
trichords, turning his red face, tanned by the 
sun of India and beaten by Eussian cold, 
down with beaming smile and something of 
comic encouragement towards the fair pianist, 
in whose dimpled cheeks the roses mantled 
thick. "Bravo!" he said, as she struck the 
final appeggios, " Capital ! I like the reverse 
flank of it. Tum-tum, te-te, tum-tum," and 
he walked off humming the air gaily. 

" You 're in spirits, General," Selina remarked 
as she passed him, stopping a minute. " You 
did a real bit of generalship there ; I 'm proud 
of you. Now, go and talk to some of the old 
ladies." 

"I '11 be damned if I will," he ejaculated. 

"Well, take compassion on Jane. YoU' 
haven't spoken to her to-night, and she must 
find it miserably dull. I can't think what in- 
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duces Godfrey to devote himself to Miss Sally, 
as they call her. Won't I tease him for it 
to-morrow 1 " 

" Jane may entertain John/' crustily replied 
her father, who thought he had done more than 
his duty, and would neither be coaxed nor 
scolded into useless mart3rrdom. 

" But what if there 's no John V 

** Then, my dear, she must imagine one. I 'm 
going to get some claret. If your mother wants 
me, Selina, she '11 find me smoking a cigar in 
the garden." 

" Very bad for you. General,'' remonstrated 
his daughter. " In the morning you 'U get up 
with rheumatic limbs." 

But he quixotically held his own against 
reason, having, previous to his exit, invited Mr 
Sterne to bear him company. 

"Thank you!" said Godfrey; "I'm not partial 
to slugs, nor to anything that crawls. I Tl join 
you by and by. General. Joking apart, I 'm 
getting tired of duty, Selina. I 've been talk- 
ing to your spinster No. 2 till I 'm hoarse. She 
never once looked me in the face, Coz ; evi- 
dently she's disgusted with the genus man. 
But I trotted her out pretty well, I think, con- 
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sidering circumstances. She'd not get further 
than monosyllables at first ; by degrees she 
made one or two confidential little disclosures 
to the tassel of a curtain which had a worsted 
cat worked upon it — ^not to me, of course." 

"Be quiet, sir, I'll hear none of your ill- 
natured nonsense ! Keep it for Jane ; she 
never interrupts " 

" No ; she 'd sleep through the whole Confes- 
sion, and bring out a sentence condemnatory 
of all the spinster sex at the end, with one eye 
open. What 's that rubbish Mrs Thorne has 
been pouring into your mother's earl" 

"I'm sure I don't know. I've no doubt 
'they would be pleased to initiate you into the 
secret." 

" Poison ! I wonder Shakspeare didn't make 
the Queen do the dirty work in * Hamlet ' — 
much more in a woman's line than a man's." 

** I 'm going to peep at supper arrangements, 
Godfrey, and I hope you are going to brighten 
Jane's dulness. Here she comes ! " 

Miss Thorold disappeared — Miss Anstruther 
advanced ; some one had asked her to sing. 
She had scarcely a true note, of which draw- 
back to vocal proficiency she was blissfully 
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ignorant; but site had a portfolio full of 
songs. It took her a long time to untie the 
strings. She looked reproachfully at Godfrey* 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," he said, courteously, 
but stiffly, as though he and she were meeting 
to-night for the first time. " Permit me ! " 

" I 've done it now, thanks," she answered, 
indignant, setting up that piece of false senti- 
ment, "Weary," and settling herself on the 
music-stool. " I suppose," unclasping a massive 
band of gold from her arm, " you won't mind 
turning over for me 1 *' 

Mr Denny, who happened to be standing 
near — a curate, let me explain, addicted, as all 
curates are more or less, equally to croquet and 
Claribers songs — ^received the request as ad- 
dressed to him. 

" I shaU be de-lighted ! " 

She commenced. At the furthest end of the 
room, continuing a buzzing talk, were Mrs 
Thorne and elegant Lady Thorold, a tall 
fashionable-looking man standing out in bold 
relief between them, twiddling his watch- 
chain, and now and then taking part in the 
small-talk. A little distant, utterly alone, sat 
Miss Sally, maintaining an upright posture for 
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dread of the cruel pin, her timid eyes roving 
from face to face ; opposite her, separated by 
a huge unoccupied ottoman, was Miss Maria, 
nursing the great book of views, which she 
was longing to restore to its place, but was 
afraid of causing a sensation by carrying it to 
a table. In the centre of the room, several 
ladies audibly discussing the fashions of the 
season, describing to each other with pre- 
Raphaelite minuteness certain costumes that 
each had severally worn on various occasions, 
many coaxing glances passing telegraphically 
from this little knot to Mr Denny's pompous 
countenance, he being no small lion in the 
spinster assembly. Nearer the region of the 
music-rack, Mr Thorne and Nanny, who had 
again found a subject worth quarrelling about ; 
and in her favourite old hiding-place, the win- 
dow's deep recess, apart, sat Molly, talking to 
no one, doing nothing, her head turned towards 
the rolling of the distant water, propped be- 
tween her hands. Godfrey's quick eye took 
the whole scene in at a glance ; then, at sight 
of that drooping, solitary form, with dejected 
head and averted face, all others were blotted 
from his view. It was as if the room, the 
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world, held no one else to him. The faint, 
sickly tones of "Weary," the silly hum of 
women's voices, followed him, dream-like, into 
the recess. Mr Denny became proxy for 
him in the attentions due to his betrothed 
wife. He rounded his way, the first time that 
evening, to Molly's side, and his hand met 
hers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TBE GHOST OP A LOVE SCENE. 

Which weighs heavier in the scale of existence, 
think you, the melodrame or the burlesque? 
The matter-of-fact has it in these days, we are 
told. Not a bit of it. Shakspeare, whose vivid 
sense of the picturesque forced into one com- 
mon rank and file heroes and fools, elegance 
and vulgarity, refinement and coarseness, the 
comic and the tragic, love and war and villain- 
ous murder, exquisite sentiment and grossest 
sensuality, drew no less a picture of his time 
than of ours in the world-famous paragraph, 
-hashed and served up with a seasoning of 
originality in a thousand odd paragraphs of 
modem novels — 

'^ For all the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players." 

Not such a material difference in the scene 
enacted in our several lives either, I believe, 
if we could step into the mysterious galloshes, 
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SO delightfdlly depicted in Mr Anderson's 
charming tales, and find out each other's heart- 
secrets. Poor Jemima-Jane, So-and-so's scul- 
lery-maid, who falls in love, and has her " fall 
out,'' with the hearthstone boy, possibly feels a 
pang of anguish equally keen with that experi- 
enced by the Lady Wilhelmina, who cries be- 
cause my Lord Fitzjames has contradicted her, 
albeit one wipes her eyes with a coarse apron, 
and the other with a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. Not unlikely that the Premier of Eng- 
land can grumble quite as heartily as Mr 
Snooks, the brewer, when the laundress puts 
too much starch in his collar, or some cruel fate 
in the shape of French cuisinier or homely wife 
keeps him waiting for dinner. Men and women 
are men and women in every grade of life, and 
no lofty social status, whether the woolsack or 
the throne, can lift us above the littleness of 
humanity, and all the weakness that our com- 
mon flesh is heir to. 

The great stage that the great poet visioned 
in his graphic language comprehends every 
bit of byplay enacted on the crust of the globe, 
every passing scene to be viewed in the diorama 
of the world, all societies and nationalities be- 
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neath the spotted sun ; our Princesses kissing 
their Queen-mother's hand, after a heavy dinner, 
in the corridor of Windsor Castle ; the comic 
fat Egyptian grandee divorcing his wife for 
her thinness; the Prince of Wales putting 
the sixpences won at billiards with pride into 
his royal pockets ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer struggling to concentrate his thoughts 
on a new tax; one day a smiling emperor, 
seated on a throne in the Tuileries, beside a 
beautiful wife, the next, discrowned, pulling a 
long face, at Wilhelmshohe ; a moment back, 
a little duke playing at soldiers, now a giant 
king with a heavy crown and a big sword; 
sometimes a tableau of Her Majesty opening 
Parliament, with peers and peeresses, lords and 
ladies gay, and anon a riot in Phoenix Park, 
Pat, with a cudgel and a black eye, between two 
policemen. So the dramas of all lives hold 
their infinite number of scenes — ^it 's wonderful 
we tire of the play so little ! — rehearsed in odd 
comers at odd moments, oftentimes. The fact 
that one dies, or is born, or is hung, that one 
weeps, one laughs, one is love-lorn, in nowise 
disturbs or lessens the mighty stream of human 
action that has been pouring from the days of 
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the primeval fishes until now across that one 
great stage upon which the green curtain never 
falls. 

" Why," interrogated Godfrey Sterne, keep- 
ing, unresisting in his, Molly's ungloved hand, 
**have you avoided me to-night so persis- 
tently ? " 

Molly shook her head in negation of the 
charge imputed. 

"7/ You avoided me, Mr Sterne," she said, 
in a tremulous voice. 

" You seemed resolved not to speak to me — 
not to approach even within speaking distance." 

"I went as near as I dared— as I could/' 
breathed Molly, putting up her disengaged 
hand, to knot, as of old, her long curly tresses 
crowning her head, and letting it fall again to 
her lap in idleness. "Why didn't you leave 
Miss Sally if you wanted to talk to me ? *' 

" Do you think I could venture to disturb 
the long dialogue you were holding with that 
man who always talks * leaders 1 ' You looked 
far too happy.'' 

" I didn't feel it," she said, glancing up at 
him as he towered above her, with her honest 
childlike eyes. 
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" I know your sympathy for small, dark men ; 
the masculine, in miniature, or in knicker- 
bockers, like a cochin-china fowl," he added, 
picturing Thorold Thorold. She understood 
the aUusion, and smUed. 

" And you — you have no sympathy for any 
one," she said. 

" I have some for you, perhaps." 

The admission was made in a low voice. 
Had Molly raised again her sweet eyes to his 
face, she would have read therein the passion 
that came out faintly in his tones. For the 
second time, the chance seemed lost to her and 
him ; yet the two hearts yearned and throbbed 
with the self-same longing. 

"Then," said Molly, very quietly, and the 
fingers he retained trembled slightly, but per- 
ceptibly, " it is most unfair of you to tease me 
about Captain Thorold." 

The little calmly-spoken speech, uttered with 
a significance so different to the one it carried 
to his ear, again blanched his cheek and struck 
his last hope down. 

**I will never tease you more, dear little 
friend." He raised, as he spoke, the wee fingers 
to his hot lips and kissed them, and put them 
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from him gently, so that the two tiny haads 
were crossed upon the pale blue brocade. 

" You have seen him lately, dear 1 " 

"Yes, the other day/' answered Molly, 
frankly, unconscious of the misconception that 
had arisen to set his love far from her as a 
thing dishonouring her purity. '* It reminded 
me," she added, the while he gazed with sorrow- 
ful eyes, blank of happiness, into her blushing 
face, scarce hearing her slightly stammered 
words, " of my visit to the Lodge. That was 
the happiest time," bending low her shining 
head, " in all my life." 

The last words were added softly to herself. 
Lights from distant wax-tapers gleamed half- 
strangely about her hair and in her glistening 
dress ; when again the sweet face with its un- 
wonted calmness was uplift, it showed oval and 
clear-cut beneath the harvest-moon. 

"Now you look like Saint Cecilia," spoke 
Mr Sterne, after a long silence, leaning back 
against the wood-work of the window-frame. 
"We but need the organ-pipes and flowing 
hair to make the tableau perfect." 

He spoke so slowly, she could scarcely take 
it that he jested. 
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"Well, if I pulled my hair-pins out, that 
would be a step towards being canonised, 
wouldn't it-? But people are only canonised 
after they are dead — isn't it so ?- I 've seen a 
picture somewhere of a Saint Cecilia with an 
angel bending over her, his nose in her hair, I 
think." Molly laughed a little, recalling Mr 
Eossettrs drawing of the sharp-chinned saint 
in question. 

" What makes you think that the angel was 
a masculine one?" queried Godfrey, in the same 
constrained quiet voice, as though he spoke in the 
old way by effort merely. " Masculine angels 
agree pretty well with muscular Christianity ; 
for my own part, I hold all angels as types of 
pure womanhood. Men, " he muttered, " are 
the devils, simply." 

" Why," repeated Molly, somewhat puzzled, 
*' I don't know, I 'm sure. It 's a very fine 
nose. If I were Saint Cecilia, I 'd like just 
such an attendant angel, I think." 

" Would to heaven," burst out Godfrey, in 
low tones, that rolled like far-off thunder, 
seizing within his her hands, that grew cold as 
he tightly held them, stooping his head so that, 
as in the drawing, his passionate lips were well 
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nigh on a level with her own, " it were so, my 
darUng ! that, as my saint and saviour, I could 
serve you always — only you, no other earthly 
love coming between us 1 " 

Molly sat still, awe-struck, frightened, be- 
wildered ; presently she struggled to remove 
her hands, as his words burnt themselves into 
her understanding. 

"Then," she said, finding strength in the 
very depths and bitterness of her sorrow, each 
word passing the pale lips with terrible dis- 
tinctness, " since you know another love to be 
between us, release me, Mr Sterne. I com- 
mand you, on your honour." 

" Oh, of course — ^by all means," two short 
phrases that might have been used at all times, 
under any circumstances. He stood erects let- 
ting fall her fingers calmly, replying as though 
she had asked him to get her a glass of sherry 
or fetch her fan, with far more than his ordi- 
nary politeness. Yet visible excitement was 
written on his face ; he suffered in that 
moment mental throes that would have been 
felt by any man, who had so far sacrificed, he 
imagined, common-sense and self-respect. In- 
tensely agitated he was — outwardly, intensely 
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calm. He would never forgive himself, for 
having, in vulgar significance, 'played a fool's 
part ; he would not easily forgive, though he 
admired, the woman who could thus openly 
express her scorn of his voluntary self-abase- 
ment. 

** I must ask you," he said presently, with 
perfect self-possession, sharply facing her, " to 
allow this incident no place in your memory, 
if you please. You will not refuse me this 
favour ? " 

The tinkle of Miss Sally's murmuring voice 
crept into their enclosure, broken bits of words 
falliug on the ear ; and the last vibrations of 
Miss Anstruther's flat G died away upon the 
air. 

"I will try," sighed Molly, heart-broken, 
she thought, poor child, nervously conscious 
of rising hysteria. 

" Thank you ! I solicit no pity, you under- 
stand ; I beg you to dedicate no thought to me 
whatever. If you wish me to demand your 
pardon for what you may, I suppose, fairly 
consider an insult, I am ready to tender you 
any apology you choose to exact." 

" No," cried Molly, tears in her eyes, totally 
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unable to fathom the real meaning of his 
words; " I forgive you, Mr Sterne, believe 
me." 

" Yes ; I believe you/' he said, shortly; ** I 
always did. God knows you are the only 
woman, saving one exception, I have found 
worthy of trust in the world 1 Sinless your- 
self, I suppose you cannot even imagine the 
passion of grosser natures.'' 

He referred to his cousin in the *' one excep- 
tion/' but Molly set it beside "that other love " 
that had come, alas I so cruelly, between them. 
Coincidence, that often looks uncommonly 
like fate, or, it may be, mere chance, the 
doctrine of the foolish, brought at that moment 
intruders into the alcove. Miss Thorold's 
hand drew aside the curtains ; she, together 
with Jane, looked in upon the pair who were 
playing out to the final thread the drama of 
cross purposes. 

" Dear me I " lisped Jane Anstruther, showing 
all her teeth with a tiger-like parting of the 
lips, "I didn't know you liked moonlight, 
Godfrey. How do you do. Miss Bloomfield ?" 
limply extending her hand. 

Miss Thorold glanced keenly from one to 
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another ; her face was grave, her eyes smiled 
not. 

"Will you take Jane in to supper?^' she 
said, turning with marked significance to 
Godfrey. " I intend to take care of Molly/' 

Mr Sterne oflfered his arm mechanically to 
the plump lady in green, who took it as a 
matter of course, sailing majestically forward : 
they passed. Selina Thorold gently lifted 
Molly's averted face between her palms, and 
read it like a book. 

" My child," she said, in troubled tones, half 
merry as the words were, " may I be your 
chevalier to-night in lieu of Mr Sterne or 
Thorold Thorold? You see, dear, Godfrey 
has other claims upon him. I don't admire 
his taste very much myself, but it wouldn't 
do, would it, if we were all shaped in one 
mould ? She's considered handsome by most 
people, and, dear, she's rich. Fine feathers 
make fine birds, that's a truth !" 

Speaking so, she drew Molly into the light ; 
Nanny, the spinsters, all had disappeared, 
and the buzz of their mingled voices bridged 
the passage by which the rooms communi- 
cated. 
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" You 'U eat something, won't you, sweet 1 
I'm obliged to play gentleman to-night, so 
I *11 get you a taste of fowl and a glass of 
champagne. I like being of the male sex 
amazingly, Molly. I wonder I wasn't created 
one of creation's lords, considering my aptitude 
to fill such an elevated position/' 

She seated tenderly, casting an anxious look 
at the white face, her protegee beside the sisters 
Perkins, on a sofa whereon they were located. 
The two maiden ladies, having by accident 
or design "come together," were fearlessly 
evincing their healthful appetites, to which 
the gallant Mr Denny ministered, himself 
indulging in " mouthfuls " at a remote dis- 
tance, washing down his chicken and him 
with a tumbler of marsala. Miss Sally, who 
had spread upon her lap a new pocket-hand- 
kerchief to preserve her plum-coloured silk 
from casualties, was gazing with astonished 
blue eyes into her sister's empty plate, whereon 
a spoon and fork idly reposed. 

''What! youVe got through your jelly!" 
she ejaculated, mildly. 

" Yes, to be sure. Did you expect I should 
stick in the middle ? " sharply retorted Miss 
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Maria, drawing herself up genteelly as she 
perceived Miss Thorold and Molly advance. 

"You'll see she eats it, I know," spoke 
Selina, consigning her pet to the care of the 
maiden ladies, herself called off to other duties, 
leaving Molly with a nod and a gentle pressure 
of the fingers. 

The child sat drearily nursing her plate and 
the untasted champagne. Somehow the tame- 
less eyes lightened through the room, separating 
Godfrey Sterne and his affianced wife from' the 
quiet crowd intent upon the pleasures of 
mastication. 

" Drink it up/* advised Miss Sally, in an ex- 
cited whisper, smacking her Ups audibly, " whilst 
it fizzes, you know. 'Twill do you good." 

The terrible hysteria conquered then ; down 
went, with a crash, china and glass, the 
sparkling wine trickling in a ruinous little 
stream adown the folds of Miss Sally^s bran- 
new dress, the while the poor miserable child 
flew, with trembling feet and bursting heart, 
out into the hall, out through the hall-door, 
left ajar by the General, out through the little 
side-gate of the garden, staying her wild ffight 
only where the cold shingle, washed with salt 
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spray^ meets the illimitable sea. There, stand- 
ing in the wind, the water above the sandals 
of her satin shoe, hot and breathless from her 
hurried flight, Molly bowed her head upon 
her breast, lifted up her voice, and wept. Let 
us not reveal the full extent of that heart- 
struggle. Ye who have loved and lost can 
understand ; ye who have loved and hoped 
can realise and pity ; ye who tremble on the 
brink of the great whirlpool that draws us all 
within its vortex, mock not in your ignorance. 
The child had no romantic visions of a suicidal 
end to her great trouble, no idea of comruitting 
her frail body to the keeping of the gigantic 
sea, to the which " the love of woman hath gone 
down/' Mere hysteric impulse had brought 
her here to weep out her sorrow imperceived 
and unrestrained. A little lonely figure with 
a desolate heart, she stood upon the long 
stretch of desolate beach, and with a tear- 
stained face and burning eyelids, in the lull of 
sobs that had shaken heir as the tempest sways 
the reed by the river-side, she looked across 
the raging passion-white water, and up into 
the clouds sailing in peaceful contrast across 
the disc of the fair moon. 
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One hand she laid gently on her bosom, as 
if to still her trouble and hush it into rest, the 
other she raised to her quivering mouth, in- 
serting the little thumb between the ridge of 
tiny teeth, biting it cruelly. Useless ! Down 
upon .her knees presently she fell — ^MoUy 
Bloomfield was no heroine, you see — sobbing 
aloud, " Help me, my Lord, my God ! " 
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By Capt. A. V. Boguslawski. Translated by Col. Lumley 
Graham, Late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Pemy 8vo. 
Uniform with the above. Price yj. [Just out. 

"Above all should every infantry officer make these tactical conclu- 
sions the object of his serious studies, about which there must be great 
controversy. Out of these deductions alone can we get the lessons in 
infantry operations for war, and for training during peace. In all essen- 
tial things, according to our conviction, the author has rightly appre- 
hended the lessons of the late war, and his views are a guide and 
criterion that will be of service to every officer." — Militair Wochenblatt, 

m. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. By Count 

Wartensleben, of the Prussian General Staff. Translated 

by Colonel Wright. Demy Svo. Uniform with the above. 

\yust out, 

IV. 

STUDIES IN TROOP-MARCHING. By Col. Von Verdy 
DU Vernois. Translated by Lieut H. J. T. Hildyard, 
71st Foot. Demy Svo. Uniform with the above. 

[Parts /. and II, are in the press, 

V. 
THE ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERA- 
TION. A brief description of its organization, of the differ- 
ent brianches of the Service and their rdle in war, of its 
mode of fighting, etc. By a Prussian General. Translated 
from the German by Col. Edward Newdigate. Demy 
Svo. Uniform with the above. \In the press, 
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The Coknhill Library of Fiction. 

It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit 
that readers will care to preserve them on their shelves. They 
are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of ^.6d, each. 

I. 
BOBIN GBAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece 
by Hennessy. {Ready, 

II. 

BITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. {Ready, 

III. 
TTTBELL. By John Saunders, Author of "Abel Drake's 
Wife." {Ready, 

IV. 

ABEL DBABE'S WIFE. By John Saunders, Author of 
" Hirell." {Shortly, 

V. 

FOB LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
" Robin Gray." 

VI. 

ONE OF TWO. By J. Hain Friswell, Author of " The 
Gentle Life," etc. 

VII. 

GOD'S PBOVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

VIII. 

THE HOUSE OF BABY. By Mrs. Hooper. 

Other Standard Novels to follow. 

FANDUBANG HABI. 

A Tale of Mahratta Life, sixty years ago. 

Edited, from the edition of 1826. 

By Sir Henry Bartle E. Frere, G.CS.L, KCB. 

{Shortly, 

AS ABABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONABY OF THE 

BOBAN. 

By Major J. Penrice. Post 4to. {In the press, 

MEMOIBS OF VILLIEBSTOWN. 

By C. S. J. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 

{In the press, 
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Forthcoming Novels. 

I. 

HONOB BLAKE ; THE STOBY OF A PLAIN WOHAK. 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of " English Homes in India." 
Two vols., crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

II. 

THE DOCTOB'S DILE1[MA. By Hesba Stretton, 
Author of " Little Meg,** etc., etc. 

HI. 

HESTEB MOBLET^ FBOMISE. By Hesba Stretton^ 
Author of " Little Meg/' " Alone in London," " David 
Lloyd's Will." Three vols., crown 8vo, \In thefress^, 

IV. 

ISBAEL MOBT, OVEBMAN. THE STOBT OF THE 
MINE. By John Saunders, Author of " Hirell," "Abel 
Drake's Wife," etc. Three vols., crown 8vo. 

[In thepress^ 

V. 

A NEW STOBY. By Alice Fisher, Author of " Too Bright 
to Last." Three vols., crown 8vo. 

VI. 

THE SFINSTEBS OF BLATCHINOTON. By Mar. 
Travers. 2 vols. 

VII. 

A NEW WOBK By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of 
" Tara," etc. In three vols. 

VIII. 

A LITTLE WOBLD. By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
" The Sapphire Cross," " Mad," etc. 

IX. 

THE HIGH MILLS. By Katherine Saunders, Author of 
" Gideon's Rock," " The Haunted Crust," etc. 
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FORTHCOMINO NOVELS— (f««/i««^£0. 

OFF THE SEELLIGB. By Jean Ingelow. In thi^ vols. 

XI. 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of « Flora Adaii," 
" The Value of Fosterstown," etc. 

XII. 
THROUGH LIFE. By Mrs. Newman, One vol., crown 8vo. 

XIII. 

LISETTFS VEHTTTER By Mrs. Russell Gray. Two 
vols., crown 8va 



♦•» 



JRecently Published Works, 

I. 

SEFTIHH7S. A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawi'horne. 
Author of "The Scarlet Letter," "Transformation," etc. 
One Volume, crown 8va Cloth extra, gilt, gj*. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the 
author wrote, and he may be said to have died as he finished it 

H. 

MEMOIRS OF LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of 
Christian IV. of Denmark. Written during her imprison- 
ment in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 
1663-1685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett (Translator of 
GrimtrCs " Life of Michael Angelo^ &*c,) With a beautiful 
Autotype Portrait of the Countess. Medium 8vo. 

III. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. No. t. Stephen 
Langton. By C. Edmund Maurice. Crown 8vo. 
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IV. 

STSEAKS FBOM HIDDEK SOUBCES. By B. Mont- 
GOMERiE Ranking. Crown 8vo. 

The Seven Streams are : 



Cupid and Psyche. 
The Life of St Eustace. 
Alexander and Lodowick. 



Sir Urre of Hungary. 
Isabella ; or, The Pot of Basil. 
The Marriage of Belph^or. 



Fulgencius. 

*' Out <^ all old lore I have chosen seven books as setting forth 
seven following stages of time, and from each of these have taken what 
seemed to me the best thing, so that any man may judge, and if it please 
him trace it to its source." — Extract from Prefact. 

V. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on recent changes and events. Crown Svo, 

Contents. — The Cabinet. — The Pie-requisites of Cabinet Govern- 
ment, and the Peculiar Form which they have assumed in England. — 
The Monarchy. — The Monarchy {continued), — The House of Lords. — 
The House of Commons. — On Changes of Ministry. — ^Its supposed 
Checks and Balances. — Its History, and the Effects of that History. — 
Conclusion.-r-Appendix. 

VI. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A., Author of " Music and Morals/* etc. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Introductory. — I. The Liberal Clergy. God. — II. Conception. 
III. Experience. Christianity. — IV. Character. V. History, The 
Bible. — VI. Essence. VII. Doctrine. The Articles. — VIII. The 
Trinity. Original Sin. IX. Predestination. The Church. Life. — 
X. Pleasuie. XI. Sacrifice. Worship. — XII. The Lord's Day. 
XIIL Preaching. Conclusion. — ^XIV. The Law of Progress. 

VII. 

SIX PRIVT COUNCIL JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872. Anno- 
tated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Cr. 8vo. 

I. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter. — 2, Westerton v, Liddell. — ^3. 
Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v, Fendal. — ^4. Martin ». 
Mackonodiie. — 5. Hibbert v, Purchas. — 6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 
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VIII. 

HEBlKAirEr AGEA : An Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave, Author of " Travels in Central Arabia," etc, 
2 vols., Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, r8j, 

IX. 

ALEXIS DE TOCQTJEVILLE. Correspondence and Con- 
versations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. 
Editfed by Mrs. M. C. M. SIMPSON, Two Vols., Large 
Post 8vo. 2 1 J. 

X. 

From the Author^ 5 latest Stereotyped Edition, 

KISS YOUHEANS' FIBST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed 
to cultivate the observing powers of children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

XI. 

AN ESSAY ON THE CULTUBE OF THE OBSEBTING 

POWEBS OF CHILDBEN, Especially in connection with 
the Study of Botany. By Eliza A Youmans, of New 
York. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement on the Ex- 
tension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training 
in General, by Joseph Payne, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors : Author of " Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education," etc. Crown 8vo, zs, 6^, 

XII. 

OYEB VOLCANOES; OB, THBOITGH FBANCE AND SPAIN 
IN 1871. By A. KiNGSMAN. Crown 8vo. 

" The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his 
spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself 
inveigled into reading, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of 
a Spanish bull-fight. '^///«j/ra^^ London News, 

"The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of 
pleasantly and humourous dash, which make the narrative agreeable 
r^B/diUig. —Public Opinion, 

" A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire 
to know something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and 
original is it, that we could have wished that it had been a bigger book 
than it is. " — Literary World, 
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XIII. 

IH QUEST OF COOUES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 
L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Price dr. Second Edition* 

[Just out. 

"At the present moment, when considerable attention has been 
directed to the South Seas, by the murder of Bishop Patteson, the little 
book before us arrives most opportunely. . . . Mr. Hope's descrip- 
tion of the natives is graphic and amusing, and the book is altogether 
well worthy of perusal." — Standard, 

" Lively and clever sketches."— ^u^M^^sttm. 

" This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume." — PublU 
Opinion, 

XIV. 
BOUND THE WOBLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. ColL, Camb. 
Demy 8vo, idr. 

" Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in 
the quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most 
cheeiful of travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all 
on the alert, Vith ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting 
upon the most interesting teatures of nature and the most interesting 
characteristics of man, and all for its own sake." — Spectator. 

" Delightfully written, as unpretentious and as entertaining a sketch 
of travel as we have seen for a lon^ time." — Scotsman. 

"We can only commend, whidi we do very heartily, an eminently 
sensible and readable book." — British Quarterly Reincw, 



XV. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DEAOOILAN. (Second Edition.) 
By Frederic Eden. In one voL, crown 8vo, cloth, ys, 64, 

*' Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. £den*s example, and 
wish to see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter 
in Upper Egjrpt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide." — Times. 

** Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the 
charms, curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage." — 
Saturday Review. 

** We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
appeared on the banks of the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth 
seeing in nature or in art is here pleasantly and graphically set down. 
• . . It is a book to read during an autumn holiday." — Spectator. 
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XVI. 

SCBIFT17B1! LANDS HT CONNECTION WITH THEIS 
HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, 
Winchester, Author of "Reasons of Faith." Second 
Edition. Bevelled boards, 8vo, price ioj. 6d, 

** Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 
history — ^from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his 
travels and referring from time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different countries, he; writes an outline history of the 
Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference to the 
various points in which the geography illustrates the history. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us not a 
mere imitation of ' Sinai and Palestine,' but a view of the same subject 
from the other side . . . He is very successful in picturing to his 
readers the scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in 
Palestine is portrayed, both socially and geographically, with great 
vigour. Mr. Drew has given an admirable account of the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt, and has done much to popularize the newly-acquired 
knowledge of Ajssyria in connection Witn the two Jewish kingdoms. 
We look with satisfaction to the prospect of a larger work from the 
same author, and are confident that he cannot adopt a method better 
suited to his talents and knowledge, or more generally useful in the 
present state of Biblical literature." — Saturday Review* 

** This volume will be read by every Biblical student with equal profit 
and interest. We do not remember any work in which the Scripture 
has been interwoven so admirably with the natural history of the places 
in which its transactions happened. It has been written in a devout 
and reverential spirit, and reflects great credit on its author as a man of 
learning and a Christian. We r^;ard it has a very seasonable contribu- 
tion to our religious literature." — Record, 



XVII. 

ECHOES OF A FAKOITS TEAR. By Harriet Parr 
Author of " The Life of Jeanne d'Arc," " In the SUver Age,' 
etc Crown 8vo, &r. 6^« 

" A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children 
will find this at once instructive and delightfid.'' — Public Opinion. 

** Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style : and if 
children are not interested in her booki many of meir seniors will be." — 
British Quarterly Review. 
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XVIII. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN FBANCE AND ITALY, F£OM 1848 
TO 1862. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, M. C. M. Simpson. In two vols., post 8yo, 24s. 

" The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most 
prominent men in the political history of France and Italy ... as 
well as with others whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under 
initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring &U men with frankness, 
and of persuading them to put themselves unreservedly in his hands 
without fear of private circulation." — Athenaum* 

" The book has a genuine historical value." — Saturday Revuw, 

' ' No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state ot 
political society during the existence of the second Republic could weU 
be looked for. — Examiner, 

** Of the value of these volumes as an additional chapter in the histoty 
of France at the period when the Republic passed into the £n^>ire, it is 
impossible to speak too highly." — Public Opinion, 

XIX. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIEE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown Svo, ^s. 

* 'A pleasantly written volume, of a very suggestive character." — Standard, 

" Some shrewd observations, illustrated by references to a number of 
remarkable instances of long life." — Public Opinion, 

"A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in 
paradox or earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly." — Spectator, 

** The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled 
to the wannest admiration." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

"We should recommend our readers to get this book . . . 
because they will be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured 
gossip with which he strews his pages."— i9n^A Quarterly RtMew, 

XX. 

JEAN JAROVSSEAV, THE PASTOR OF TEE DESEBT. 

From the French of Eugene Pelletan. Translated by 

Colonel E. P. de l'Hoste. In fcap. Svo, with an engraved 

frontispiece, price ^s, 

"There is a poetical simplicity and pictuitesqueness ; the noblest 

heroism ; unpretentious religion ; pure love, and the spectacle of a 

household brought up in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole 

story has an air of quaint antiquity similar to that which invests with a 

charm more easily felt than described the site of some splendid ruin." — 

Illustrated London Ncws, 

" This charming specimen of Eugene Pelletan's tender grace, humour, 
and high-toned morality."— iVb/'^j and Queries, 

" A touching record of the struggles in the cause of religioua liberty 
of a YeslmBu,"— Gr aphic, 
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XXI. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE SENIOSITT ABMY LIST. First 
Issue. Majors and Captains. Containing the Names of all 
Substantive Majors and Captains, Serving upon Full-pay 
or Retired upon Half-pay, arranged according to their 
Seniority in the Service, and in such order as immediately 
to e^ibit the standing of every such Major or Captain for 
Promotion in his own Arm of the Service, whether Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their 
particular Corps, and distinguishing those holding Higher 
Brevet-rank. By Captain F. B. P. White, ist W. I. 
Regiment 8vo, sewed, 2s, 6d, 

XXII. 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood 
Page, Adjutant of the Regiment, late 105th Light Infantry, 
and Adjutant of the Edinburgh Rifle Brigade. Just 
published. A Cheaper Edition, price is, 

** One of the best-known and coolest-headed of the metropolitan regi- 
ments, whose adjutant moreover has lately published an admirable col- 
lection of lectures addressed by him to the men of his corps." — Times. 

''Capt. Page has something to say .... and in every case it is 
said moderately, tersely, and well." — Daily Tdegraph. 

" The very useful and interesting work. . . . Every Volunteer, 
officer or private, will be the better for perusing and digesting the 
plain-spoken truths which Captain Page so firmly, and yet so modestly, 
puts before them ; and we trust that the little book in which they are 
contained will find its way into all parts of Great Britain." — Volunteer 
Service Gazette, 

** The matter ... is eminently practical, and the style intelligible 
and unostentatious." — Glasgow Volunteer News, 

XXIII. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry 
Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

\yust out, 

** We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch 
of the Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Congress, at 
which he was present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to foUow the course of the movement." — Saturday Review, 

" A valuable and philosophic contribution to the solution of one of 
the greatest questions of this stirring age." — Church Times, 
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XXIV. 

VAZABSTH: ITB UFE ASD LBBflOHB. In small 8to, 
clothy 5/. By the Author of ^The Dnrine Kii^dom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven.^ &iKi/ <wiL 

'^ /« Him was lift^ andthel^e was the iigktt^ 



It 



A singularly i cve r e ui and beantifiil hotfk ; the stjrle in which it is 
written is not las chaste and attractire than its sabjed."— ZXni^ 7232r- 

" We wonld earnestly coaunend it for at te nt lre perusal to those who 
are proposing to undertake, or have just entered upon, the sacred 
ministry in our church." — Morning Post, 

" Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the 
whole range of £i^;lish theology. . . . Original in des^ju, calm 
and appreciative in hmguage, noble and elevated in st]^ this book, we 
venture to think, will Uve. — Churchmat^s Magasini, 



XXV. 

THE Di ynnB KnroDOM oh eabth as it is nr 

HEAVEH* In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. Price lor. 6d. 
" Our Commonwealth is in Heaven." [Now ready. 

** It is seldom that, in the course of our critical duties, we have to 
deal with a volume of any size or pretension so entirely valuable and 
satisfactory as this. Published anonymously as it is, there is no living 
divine to whom the authorship would not be a credit . . . Not the 
least of its merits is the perfect simplicity and clearness, conjoined wit 
a certain massive beauty, of its style." — IMerary Churchman* 

** A high purpose and a devout spirit characterize this work. It is 
Ihonghtral and eloquent . . . The most valuable and suggestive chapter 
is entitled * Fulfilment in Life and Ministry of Christ,' which is fhU of 
original thinking admirably expressed."— ^fi^^ Quarterly Review, 
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I. 
SONGHS OF LIFE AlO) DEATH. By John Payne, Author 
of " Intaglios," " Sonnets," "The Masque of Shadows," etc. 
Cr, 8vo, 5<y. [7^^^ ^^^» 

II. 
SONGHS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

**The *New Writer' is certainly no tyro. No one after reading the 
first two poems, almost perfect in rhythm and all the graceful reserve of 
true lyrical strength, can doubt that this book is the result of lengthened 
thought and assiduous training in poetical form. . . . These poems will 
assuredly take high rank among the class to which they belong." — . 
British Quarterly Review, April 1st. 

**No extracts could do justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous 
phrasing and delicately wrought harmonies of some of these poems.** — 
Noncot^onnisty March z'jth. 

'* Are we in this book making the acquaintance of a fine and original 
poet, or of a most artistic imitator ? And our deliberate opinion is that 
the former hypothesis is the right one. It has a purity and delicacy of 
feeling like morning air." — Graphic, March i6th, 

" If these poems are the mere preludes of a mind growing in power 
and in inclination for verse, we have in them the promise of a fine poet. 
. . - The verse describing Socrates has the highest note of critical 
jpoetry."~-Spectator, Fed. 17M. 

" One of the most promising of the books of verse lay new writers 
which have appeared for a considerable time. Very little is wanted in 
the more artistic of these poems.** — Cnnl Service Gazette, March gth. 

** The author is a real poeh'* — Pudlic Opinion, Feb. i*jth. 

"Many of the songs exhibit exquisite fancy and considerable 
imaginative power. . . . We should have been glad to make further 
quotations from these admirable poems.'* — Manchester Examiner, 
Feb. m. 

** The writer possesses, and has by much cultivation enhanced, the 
gift which is essential to lyrical poetry of the highest order.*' — Manchester 
Guardian, Jan. nth. 

" So healthy in sentiment and manly in tone that one cannot help 
feeling an interest in the writer.'* — Examiner Dec. 30M. 

•'TTie * New Writer ' is a thoroughly accomplished master of versifi- 
cation, — ^his thought is clear and incisive, his faculty of expression and 
power of ornamentation ought to raise him to a high rank among the 
poets of the day.'* — Glasgow Herald, Dec. 7&th. 
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III. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATBICE, AND OTHEE FOEKS. 

By Aubrey de Verb. Crown 8vo, sj. \yust out. 



IV 



EBOS AOONISTES. By £. B. D. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

I7ust out 



THE IHir OF STEANGE HEETDTOS, AND OTHEK 

POEMS. By Mortimer Collins. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

" Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance beneath 
the trifling vein of good humoured banter which is the special cha- 
racteristic of his verse. . . . The * Inn of Strange Meetings* is a 
sprightly piece." — Athenaum, 

, "Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, in sweetness and 
melody of expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos." 
— Graphic, 

VI. 

ASFBOHONTE, AND OTHEE POEKa Second Edition, 
cloth, 4J. (yd, 

" The volume is anonymous ; but there is no reason for the author to be 
ashamed of it. The * Poems of Italy' are evidently inspired by genuine 
enthusiasm in the cause espoused ; and one of them, ' The Execution of 
Felice Orsini,' has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told 
with dramatic force." — Athenaum, • 

** The verse is fluent and free." — Spectator. 



VII. 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Patrick Scott, Author of " Footpaths Between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ^5. 

" A bitter and able satire on the vices and follies of the day, literaiy, 
social, and political." — Standard. 

" Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy." 
— Edinburgh Daily Review, 
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IFE AND Works 



OF THE 

Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTEES OP THE LATE REV. FRED. W. 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A,, 
Hon. Chaplain In Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in 
demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait. 12s. 

A Popular Edition, in one vol., is now ready, 

Price 6s. 



SERMONS -.--Price 3^. 6^f. per vol. 

First Series .... Small crown 8vo. 

Second Series . . . Small crown 8vo. 

Third Series .... Small crown Svo. 

Fourth Series . . . Small crown Svo. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. Small crown Svo. 5^. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERART AND 

SOCIAL TOPICS. Small crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNTSON'S << IN MEMORIAM." 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. 2s, 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo. 
2s, 6d, 

A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, MA.. By the 

Rev. F. A. Noble, delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. is, 6d, 
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Sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A, 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen, 



I. 

THE LIFE AND WORE OF FBEDEBICE DENISOIT 
MAUBICE. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed. \s, 

II. 

CHBIST DT HODERE' LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

"Nobly fearless and singularly strong . . . carries our admi- 
ration throughout." — British Quarterly Review, 

III. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment- 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6//. 

" Every one should read them. No one can be insensible to the 
charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 
subject." — ChurchmatCs Monthly, 

**We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous 
exposition of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy." — Spectator, 

** Interesting and readable, and characterized by great clearness ot 
thought, frankness of statement, and moderation of tone." — Church 
Opinion, 

** A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought 
held by the liberal party in the Church of England." — Blackivaod*s 
Magazine, 

IV. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, TORE 
STREET, LONDON. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 
great power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
large and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuourf sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination." — Guardian, 

** Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
says it."— ChurchmatCs Magazine. 

** A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Epiicopal pulpit." — 
British Quarterly, 
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Books on Indian Subjects. 



I. 

THE EUBOFEAN DT INDIA. A Hand-book of practical 
information for those proceeding to, or residing in, the 
East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, 
Indian Climate, etc. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being 
a compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
In one voL, post 8vo, 6j. 

** Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or tra- 
veller in India."; — Standard. 

** One of the most valuable books ever published in India — valuable 
for its sound ii^ormation, its careful array of pertment facts, and its 
sterling common sense. It is a publisher's as well as an author's * hit/ 
for it supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recogftiise when once the contents of the book 
have been mastered. The medical part of the work is invaluable." — 
Calcutta Guardian, 

II. 
EASTERN EXPEBIENCES. By L. Bowring, CS.I., Lord 
Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In one voL, demy 
8vo, i6j. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 

" An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial 
survey. " — Atkemsum, 

"The usefulness of this compact and methodical summary of the 
most authentic information relating to countries whose welfare is in- 
timately connected with our own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bowring' s 
work a good place among treatises of its kind." — Daily News, 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially so to 
those who may have a special concern in that portion of our Indian 
Empire. " — Post. 

** An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work." — Home News. 

in. 
A MEMOIR OF THE INDIAN SURVEYS. By Clement 
R. Markham. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. Imperial 8vo, los. 
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IV. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTI- 
NIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major- General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. In one voL, 
crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

**The most important contribution to the history of Western India 
during the Mutinies, which has yet, in a poptdar form, been made 
public." — Athencmm. 

** The legacy of a wise veteran, intent on the benefit of his countrymen 
rather than on the acquisition of fame." — London and China Express, 



*'Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively 
concerning Indian affairs." — Standard, 



V. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN 
RUPEE CURRENCT, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing values from one farthing to one hundred 
thousand pounds, and at rates progressing, in sixteenths of 
a penny, from is. 9//. to 2s, 3^. per rupee. By Donald 
Fraser, Accountant to the British In^an Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited. Royal 8vo, los. 6d, 

VI. 

A CATALOGUE OF MAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OF ASIA. Published 
by Order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Royal 8vo, sewed, is. 

A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6d,, is now ready. 



Messrs, Henry S, King 6r» Co, are the authorised agents 

by the Government for the sale of the whole of the Maps 
enumerated in this Catalogue, 



VII. 

THE BENGAL QUARTERLY ARM7 LIST. Sewed, 15^. 

THE BOMBAT DO. DO. Sewed, 9^. 

THE MADRAS DO. DO. Sewed, 12s, 
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Recently Published Novels. 

I. 

THE PSmCESS CLABICE. A STOBT OF 1871. By 

Mortimer Collins. Two vols., crown 8vo. [Just Out. 

n. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier. Author of " Mea 
Culpa." Two vols. {.Just out, 

" Racy and lively." — AthemBum. 
" Agreeably written." — Public Opinion, 

III. 
THOMASINA, By the author of " Dorothy," " De Cressy," 
etc. Two vols., crown 8vo. [Just out. 

"We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in 
which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony ; in which no 
line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work." 
— AthencBum, 

** For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and 
for finish of style, we must refer our readers to the story itself : from the 
perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and amuse- 
ment." — Daily News, 

** Very pleasant and lively reading." — Graphic, 

** This undeniably pleasing story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

IV. 

THE STORY OP SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton 

Marshall, Author of " For Very Life." One vol., crown 

8vo. [Just out. 

"There are many clever conceits in it . . . Mr. Hamilton 

Marshall proves in * Sir Edward's Wife ' that he can tell a story 

closely and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** A quiet graceful little story." — Spectator, 

** There is a freshness and vigour in Mr. Marshall's writings that will 
be enjoyed by the thoughtful reader." — Public Opinion. 

V. 

LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. One vol, crown 
8vo. 

** 'Linked at Last' contains so much of pretty description, natural 
incident, and delicate portraiture, that the reader who once takes it up 
will not be inclined to relinquish it without concluding the volume." — 
Morning Post. 

** A very charming story." — John Bull. 

,** A very simple and beautifiil story." — Public Opinion. 
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